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MR. CONNELLY’S LECTURE AT THE CATHEDRAL. 


Many of our readers are already acquainted with the name of Prerce ConneELLY, Esq., 
formerly rector of the Protestant Episcopal church at Natchez, and who has been permitted to 
edify his brethren, both of the communion he left and that which had the happiness to receive 
him, by the noble disinterestedness with which, in obedience to his convictions, he resigned 
one of the most enviable of earthly positions—that of a virtuous, learned, and eloquent Pro- 
testant clergyman, beloved and admired by a wealthy, intelligent, and highly polished congre- 
gation—to attach himself to “the one fold under one Shepherd”—thenceforth to seek, in new 
and unaccustomed modes of employment, subsistence for an increasing and helpless family. 
This gentleman lately passed through our city, and was requested by the Archbishop to de- 
liver a lecture at the Cathedral; it being naturally expected, by the Most Reverend Prelate, 
that the testimony of one so highly appreciated by his former co-religionists might, perhaps, 
induce some among them to commence the same investigation that has led himself to so happy 
aconclusion. Reluctantly, and impelled only by the spirit of obedience, most hastily, and 
amid innumerable interruptions, he prepared the followingremarks. But, as the reader of taste 
and feeling will at once perceive, his full heart needed but be touched, to give out its honeyed 
wealth as bounteously and “ fast, as the Arabian trees their medicinal gum.” R. 


ESIRES, which might have been com- ) venerable Canterbury’s seat—the gracious 
mands, have put me here before you. { desire of my Most Reverend Father the Arch- 


And with no other preparation than the love ) bishop has made it a duty for me to speak out 
of Him who, in his strange mercy, brought ! aloud to you feelings that yesterday I spoke 
me to the truth; with no other motive than to } to him, as to others, in fervent indeed but 
bring others to seek the love of him, have I, a whispers—I mean the honor and ad- 
at a moment’s bidding, put myself forward to ) miration, as well as love and gratitude, with 
pour out before the world what, until now, 1 / which I must ever remember the virtues I 
have only had the right to utter at the fireside, ) have known in the respected and respectable 
or by the way, to the few with whom the pro- ) body of Christians, at whose altars I served 
vidence of God had thrown me into personal | for many years, as a clergyman and a priest ; 
connection—this day, a stranger and only a) I mean the unbounded gratitude I feel to God 
rapid passenger through your city, where I ( for the flagons of blessed oil that have of late 
remember many marks of courtesy and kind- \ been thrown on the too long troubled waters 
ness some twelve or fourteen years ago—this / of Christendom, and the great joy I should 
day, the vigil of the feast of England’s great feel in being chosen of God, according to the 
apostle, the first of all the saints who sat in) mysterious orderings of his will, whereby he 
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makes his instruments of the lowest and the / Edwards, the Alfreds, and the Edgars, the 
weakest, passing by the strong and high—in § Albans, the Dunstans, and St. Austin’s great 
being honored to contribute, ever so humbly, ) martyr successor in the chair of Canterbury, 
to the blessed work that seems to be begun, of {the glorious St. Thomas. For some nine 
the reunion of a great member of the world’s ) years had I officiated as an Episcopalian min- 
family with the Christian world’s still greater ( ister, when the anti-holy, anti-catholic, anti- 
head—of the reconciliation of the mother with ) apostolic press drove me, by its violence, to 
her long lost, long loved child—in finding ( examine for myself more carefully the nature 
happy opportunities of making known to each ) and the abuses of every thing that was pecu- 
what is beautiful in the character of the other ; ( liar to the Catholic Church; to find out really 
in holding up to Catholics sweet models of} what was its faith, and what was its morality. 
much that they might copy in the persons of ) The most ex-parte examination of the ques- 
many among those I left behind me, when I ( tion of unity and Catholicity led me where it 
came into the household of this mother of us ) has since led far abler and far better men, the 
all—and in holding up to those whom I would { ornaments of the most illustrious of the Eng- 
fain no more hear designated by the crue] ) lish universities. But, with the truth of uni- 
name of Protestants—in holding up to them (ty, the necessity of supremacy came to my 
the heavenly purity, and all the more than) mind, as a metaphysical corollary, and the 
human graces, of that mother whom they were ( strong passages in the New Testament, which 
torn from before they ever knew her—to be § mark St. Peter’s place over the rest, they also 
put where, perhaps, no act of theirs would {came upon me with a new light and a new 
ever have placed them for themselves. force. I acted atonce; blessed be God, bless- 
Few, my brethren, few are there upon earth ) ed be the Mother that brought him forth—I 
who have more to love and live for, than he { acted at once, and fully up to my convictions 
who speaks to you; with no great show of) of my duty. It was only left for me to see if 
worldly gear, like the merchant who carries ( the Church | had thus been thrown against by 
jewels, his blessings have been fearful in their ) my own brethren, were truly holy as well as 
large amount ; but cheerfully would he leave ({ Catholic and apostolic. Here it may be well, 
for ever, and with God’s grace turn no look ) perhaps, to say something more definite of my 
behind, cheerfully would he leave for ever all ( principles, as what was called a high church- 
the earth holds in its unworthy lap for him to) man. I acknowledged the primacy of Rome, 
love and cling to—cheerfully would he leave ( and the necessity of valid sacraments for the 
all, if, in doing so, he could bring one of those ) salvation of the soul. I believed mysteries 
he left behind him to be a sharer of the bound- / the characteristic of faith, and the Church 
less spiritual wealth that God gave him when the only authority in interpreting the Bible. 
he put the pearl into his hand, and that too) Perhaps you will bear with me while I read a 
only for the wish he had to buy it. few extracts from sermons preached, I know 
But why should I feel more than others not how many years, before I was led into the 
deeply interested in Protestants, and in one ( Church of Rome. 
branch of Protestants especially? And why) [Here the lecturer read several passages 
should the Most Reverend the Archbishop ( from old manuscript sermons.] 
lift me from the obscurity in which a holy, As for Cranmer and the English reformers, 
happy solitude had left me, to place me here ( I never pretended to be their defender, or to 
on this eve of England’s great apostle’s festi- | think myself called upon to be so. I would 
val? Itis because, as I just said, I too was a/ have subscribed to what the British Critic 
Protestant and a clergyman; and because, { (the able organ of the high church party in 
among Protestants, I was an ardent high- ) England) says of Jewell, as applied with still 
churchman, and an ordained presbyter of the ( more force to others. And, with the men of 
American branch of the Established Church ) Oxford, I confess I only admired them in pro- 
of England: proud to be bound by as many ( portion as I imperfectly knew them. 
ties as possible to the venerable land of the‘ With regard to the working of Protestant- 
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ism, sad indeed had been my observations and / ceasingly to direct their efforts ahd their pray- 
reflections ; and still more sad were the pros- | ers toward a reaccomplishment of that happy 
pects I looked forward on. I might have long ) union, which the offences of their forefathers 
hesitated before I acquiesced in the assertion ( have violated, and of which their own sins 
of one of the ablest writers in the Oxford ) stil] prevent or delay the restoration’”* — 
tracts, that “ Protestantism, in its essence and ( would to God, if one of them now hears me, 
in all its bearings, is characteristically the reli. he could be led to follow the fair and simple 
gion of corrupt human nature.” But I would } course God’s blessed mercy led me into ! 
have been ready to acquiesce with them in) When I looked for the Catholic Church’s 
the acknowledgment of the necessity of the ) claims to be holy, as becomes the spouse of 
sacrament of the confessional, and of its ne- | Him who is the holy one—I looked for them, 
cessity as a duty—that is,as asacrament. In) not in the lives of those whose lives their 
short, I felt the necessity of other holds upon } dearest lovers would reject as patterns—nor in 
the life and heart for religion—of other re-) the works of those, whose evasions or whose 
straints and more close and practical sacred | exaggerations were always without authority, 
authority—and I felt it especially for a coun-) and often without fairness—but I took the 
try where the almost unbounded liberty of the ( works of their great council—the holy Ecu- 
citizen—the absence of strong local attach-) menical one of Trent—and, for the first time, 
ments, and ancestral pride in virtue—where ? [| saw the Bible treated, in all its breadth, as a 
the immense facilities of an exaggerated and{ book of not impossible commands—and the 
unreal material prosperity placed wealth with- ) Lord’s tremendous counsels of daily martyr- 
in the reach of every reckless man ; and where dom, and deliberate abandonment of wealth 
the moral and social influences of Christian-) and honor, and the holy happiness of married 
ity grew weaker and weaker, in proportion as ( }ife—and the love of kindred and the love of 
their civil necessity increased ; and where a) Jife—the deliberate abandonment of all this 
vast and growing class of the population were ( Jaid down with rules for practice, and even 
either entirely without the knowledge of the ) (wonderful necessity !) with restrictions upon 
faith, or were only the worse for what was? excess. .I saw the heroic sufferings of Chris- 
taught them, under the name of our holy reli- tian asceticism, and martyrdom in life as well 
gion.* These were the feelings, or rather some ) as death, treatea as glorious rewards to be 
among the many, that filled me when I threw ( aspired to—but to be aspired to only by those 
my mantle around me, and girded up my ) who wished to be foremost in the battle ranks, 

loins, to follow the conviction that truly proved | who wished, as it were, to sleep in the very 

to me no less than an angelof the Lord. And ) tent, and were ready to lie down in the self- 
would to God—if there be one of those who( same bed of sufferings with him, who had 
hear me that is now what I then was—if there ) called them to fight under his standard, against 
be one high churchman looking, as the men ( the armies of the wicked world, and the crafty 
of Oxford—looking « forward with momenta- } geyil, and the seducing flesh. These were the 
ry anticipation to the season when the bride ) works I looked into. And when I sought for 
shall make herself ready, by the resumption { men, such as the fathers of Trent had created 
of all such outward jewels and adornings as, ) jn my imagination—I looked for them, not 
while the bridegroom has been tarrying, she among the idle in the market places, nor 
may inadvertently have laid aside,” looking among the buyers and sellers in the temple— 
forward to “the Church as ever on the point ( but among those who had gone to the wars ; 
of being reunited, whatever number of ages among the armies of the eight times blessed— 
may yet be destined to roll over the unhappy ? among the meek and the humble, and the 
schism’s unnatural continuance,” “bound in) peacemakers, and the persecuted—I looked 
the present unhappy condition of things, un-) for men who had thrown their wealth into the 


: lap of poverty, or into the treasury of the 
* At the time Mr. Connelly left his parish, at 


N paring ¢ chi for the 
clue pagabeanse Re oe * British Critic for July, 1841, p. 139 
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Lord—who had left their babes in their cra- 
dles—who had given the last kiss to a dear 
mother, or a dearer wife, or who had fled from 
even the consecrated embraces of woman that 
they might go with the Lamb wherever he 
goeth forever. I let Catholics themselves 
point out to me their own patterns of sanctity ; 
as I would have asked to be allowed to hold 
up to them an Andrews or a Ken, a Beveridge 
or a Froude, for churchmen to be judged by. 
I left my native land, where I was told Popery 
had unlearned its vices, and been stripped of 
half its infamy ; and [ betook myself, where 
all that was said to be hateful in it grew 
rankest. I followed it into schools and col- 
leges, into monasteries and convents—to the 
cradles of unmothered babes, and to the beds 
of unhonored and childless mothers—to the 
hospitals, and asylums, and the jails — and 
Blessed God ! What was my amazement, when 
I saw, with my own eyes, the all beautiful 
within of her household, whom I had heard 
called the drunken, the harlot, the mother of 
abominations—what was my amazement, when 
I beheld all the superhuman spirit of the first 
great twelve, and of Him who chose the 
twelve, carried out daily in practice, and in 
armies of living men, who, for the love of the 
Only-born and of her who, blessed is her 
name forever, was chosen from all eternity to 
be his Mother—who for the love of them, and 
for the love of being like them, had chosen, as 
a bridegroom would his bride, poverty and 
contempt and sufferings for all their weal and 
all their wealth: seeking only with the Blessed 
one to be near her Son—to bear the burthen 
of his cross—to feel the stripes they laid on 
him—to be wounded in his wounds, and die 
upon the wood—what was my amazement, 
when I beheld the inexhaustible resources of 
voluntary poverty, and its calm sunny joy like 
sweet flowers growing on arock, whose bright 
colors are unchanging*—when I saw troops of 
men and women living over again, day by day, 
the sweet story of our Saviour’s life—follow- 
ing him, in their holy meditations, at early 
dawn, from Bethlehem to Calvary—from the 
happy Manger to the holy Cross: at one time 


*It may not be known to all our readers that 
the colors of Alpine flowers never fade.—Eb. 
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kneeling in spirit beside that Virgin Mother, 
as she nursed her babe, and making response 
to every halleluia lullaby—at another follow- 
ing with slow and humble steps as that blessed 
one led her infant Saviour by the hand—who 
had often and again gone with her, and wept 
sad tears with her when she lost her boy—who 
had lived with St. Joseph and the Virgin, when 
none else lived with Jesus, and who had learned 
a little of the love they bore Him, if indeed it 
has ever been granted to the heart of man to 
share in any degree the devotion She was 
consecrated to, who alone, of all the countless 
pure ones among the daughters of the race of 
man, was found worthy to be the chosen one 
from all eternity. In a word,I found more 
than all I sought for—more than ever I had 
hoped for. I found in thee, O holy Church of 
Rome, what if I had not found in thee I could 
have found no where. And I cried out, with 
St. Augustin, “too late have I found thee, O 
beauty so ancient and yet so new! too late, 
too late, have I begun to love thee!” I woke 
up as from a dream. 

I hold in my hand, and will read if you will 
bear with me, a letter to my former venerated 
Bishop, written at the very moment of my 
abjuration. 


* Rome, March 28th, 1836. 

‘« Dearest Bishop,—How continually have you 
been in my thoughts, in my heart and in my 
prayers, within the last few days. Would to 
God you were with me here at Rome. You 
would do what I have done, you would not, 
you could not resist the power of God—you 
would be too happy, too grateful, to throw 
yourself into the bosom of that dear and holy 
mother, who is our only mother—our only true 
mother—the neglected, the forsaken, the per- 
secuted church of Rome.—I know how you 
would love her if you only knew her, I know 
how you would embrace her knees, and live 
and die her humble, faithful servant, if once 
persuaded that she was, what she most surely 
is, the real spouse and church of our Re- 
deemer. And it is here, you would be per- 
suaded of it. Here it is, you would recognize 
her, as the very same which has been eighteen 
hundred years—changed only in her outward 


( garments, not in her form—her spirit, or, thank 
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God, her power. Every thing around you 
tells her history; and the days of St. Peter 
and St. Paul seem revived or rather continued 
in the grace of the ministry, the personal 
holiness of their successors, and in the faith of 
all the people; prince, peasant and pauper. 
Yes, would to God you were here—not that I 
imagine you would like all that you would see ; 
or that you would find no grounds for scandal : 
but you would feel that the faith of St. Peter 
had never failed. You would see, with your 
eyes you would see, and with your soul you 
would understand such a faith, as that prayed- 
for apostle felt, when in the presence of his 
Lord, he cried out: “I believe and am sure.” 
There is an undoubtingness and an unbound- 
edness about the faith of these Romans, such 
as I frankly confess to you, I did not think 
existed upon earth: And it is only in the 
midst of such faith that God vouchsafes to 
make his truth and his power gloriously mani- 
fest. I declare I knew not what faith was, 
until [ came to Rome. And the Protestant 
religion could never have given it to me. You 
who know me to be no fanatic, and as little 
inclined to bigotry or superstition as any man 
living, you will understand the reason, when I 
tell you I have now no more doubt of the mi- 
racles constantly performed in the Catholic 
Church, than I have of the historical existence 
of our Blessed Saviour. It is impossible to 
doubt them; I believe with a tenfold faith the 
miracles of the first centuries for the miracles 
of this day, and I laugh to scorn the man, 
who, with a fair opportunity of examining the 
evidences of both, receives the former, and 
rejects the present. And then too, such in- 
stitutions! That one, for instance, of the Pel- 
legrini, where within twelve years nearly 
eight-thousand poor penitents, who had made 
their pilgrimage to Rome, were at one time 
lodged and fed beneath its venerable roof, the 
hard crust washed from off their feet, by no- 
bles on their knees, the warm food placed be- 
fore them by the hands of men, among whom 
under the coarse dress of the fraternity, you 
recognized some of the oldest blood of Eng- 
land, and of the continent, and the most dis- 
tinguished learning of the world. No, Pro- 
testantism has no such examples of charity 
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in the dim light of these large chambers. 
Nor has its worship the capability of a spec- 
tacle so striking and so touching as these pil- 
grims of different tongues, while winding up 
the high staircase to their dormitories, they all 
with one voice and in one language chanted 
their holy litanies. Let the weak creatures, 
whose eyes are only of use to them as Her- 
schell’s telescope would be to Harlequin, let 
them talk of what they see—of scarlet coaches 
and virgins dressed like dolls; there is not a 
corner of all Rome, but I would find in it 
enough to make the firmest Protestant or the 
most stubborn Infidel feel and profess his 
amazement and his respect—provided only he 
had the reason of a man in strength or the 
heart of a child in frankness and simplicity. 
Yes, in my soul I wish you at my side—in my 
soul I have prayed that you might feel as I 
have felt, and do as I have done, when kneel- 
ing before the saintly, the angelic Odescalchi,* 
I renounced her, whom I had too long been 
obedient to, and promised my faith and love 
and duty to the Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church of Rome. My heart grows fuller as I 
write to you—too full for me to know how to 
direct its utterance. Would to God that we 
might yet again kneel at the same altar, that 
you too, reconciled to our common head, might 
once more pour forth together the sweet alter- 
nate Kyrie Eleison, Christe Eleison, with 
him, who never, never can cease to love and 
cherish or to hope and pray for you, and who 
now begs you by every argument of duty and 
affection to look into the great question.” 
Two years I spent in Catholic and Protest- 
ant Europe ; but the great world was not the 
place to profit by the visions of bright holiness 
that God had given me glimpses of; and, on 
returning to our country, the wonderful and 
wonderfully sweet providence of God placed 
me, with my little family, in the holy, happy 
solitude I have alluded to; where helped, no 
doubt, by the blessedness of sorrow, at the 
loss of children turned to angels, I have spent 
never to be forgotten years, in learning more 
and more the immense revenues of love and 
consolation, God has placed at the disposal of 


* The Prince Charles Odescalchi, Cardinal 
Vicar of Rome, who has since given up the world 


and humility to offer, as I last night witnessed * and all its honors and become a Jesuit. 
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alluded to. 
«* We should all recollect, that a restoration 


of intercommunion with other Churches is, in 
a certain sense, in the power of individuals. 
Every one who desires unity, who prays for it, 
who endeavors to further it, who witnesses for 
it, who behaves Christianly towards the mem- 
bers of Churches alienated from us, who is at 
amity with them, (saving his duty to his own 


return, and forced by what I consider my chil- 
dren’s interest, I have now left this remote 
and almost unbroken solitude—I have left it 
to be thus unexpectedly and unpreparedly 
thrown before one of the largest and most dis- 
tinguished —but fortunately for me, one of the 
most courteous and most generous cities that 
we have to boast of. God grant there be no 
cause to wish I were still hidden—God grant 
no word of mine this night spoken may ever ? communion and the truth itself) who tries to 
rise against me, for offence given to the least ‘ edify them, while he edifies himself, and his 
of all God’s little ones before me—but yet the ) own people, may surely be considered, as far 
Church of God is one—and it is the duty of( as he himself is concerned, as breaking down 
all, who are really Christians at heart, to pro- ) the middle wall of division, and renewing the 
claim this truth; and along with it the still ( ancient bonds of unity and concord, by the 
more tremendous one, that out of that Church \ power of Charity. Charity can do all things 
there is no valid hope of any man’s salvation.* / for us ; Charity is at once a spirit of zeal and of 
It is the duty of all to proclaim the evil, that‘ peace; by Charity we shall faithfully protest 
the remedy may be songht.—It is the duty of ) against what our private judgment warrants 
all to take their share of responsibility, and ( us in condemning in others; and by Charity 
act upon it. But here it is impossible for me ) we have it in our own hands, let all men op- 
to express myself, as well in my own words, ( pose us, to restore in our own circle the inter- 
as I can in the words of one of the writers of! communion of the Churches.”’t 


his holy Church. For the first time, since my the Church of England, I have so often 


* The sentence referred to, though theologically \ to say and to proclaim, that nothing short of the 
accurate, must be understood with the limitations | sincere disposition in question, and the actual use 
attached to it by Catholic divines and the holy ‘ of such means as Providence respectively affords 
Fathers, who, to quote the language of Bishop ‘ for discovering the true Church to those who are 
Milner—‘‘ at the same time that they strictly { out of it, can secure their salvation; to say 
insist on the necessity of adhering to the doctrine ( nothing of the Catholic sacraments and other 
and Communion of the Catholic Church, make an \ helps for this purpose, of which such persons are 
express exception in favor of what is termed ( necessarily deprived. 
invincible ignorance, which occurs, when persons ‘*] just mentioned the virtue of charity ; and I 
out of the true Church are sincerely and firmly ( must here add, that on no one point are latitudi- 
resolved, in spite of all worldly allurements, or‘ narians and genuine Catholics more at variance 
opposition, to enter into it, if they could find it ( than upon this. The former consider themselves 
out, and when they use their best endeavors for ( charitable, in proportion as they pretend to open 
this purpose. This exception, in favor of the ( the gate of heaven to a greater number of reli- 
invincibly ignoraut, is made by St. Austin who ( gionists of various descriptions: but, unfortu- 
so strictly insists on the general rule. His words ( nately, they are not possessed of the keys of that 
are these: ‘The Apostle has told us to reject a‘ gate; and whenthey fancy they have opened the 
man that is a heretic: but those who defend a ( gate as wide as possible, it still remains as nar- 
false opinion, without pertinacious obstinacy, es- ( row, and the way to it as strait, as out Saviour 
ron if they have not themselves invented it, ( describes these to be in the gospel, (Matt. vii. 

ut have derived it from their parents, and who (14). Thus they lull men into a fatal indifference 
seek the truth with anxious solicitude, being sin- about the truths of Revelation, and a false secu- 
cerely disposed to renounce their error as soon as ( rity as to their salvation. Genuine Catholics, on 
they discover it, such persons are not to be deemed ( the other hand, are persuaded, that as there is 
heretics.’ Our great controvertist, Bellarmine, but one God, one faith, one baptism, (Fphes. iv. 
asserts, that such Christians, ‘in virtue of the ( 5), so there is but ONE SHEEPFOLD, namely, ONE 
disposition of their hearts, belong to the Catholic ( cHurcH, hence they omit no opportunity of 
Church.’ alarming their wandering brethren of the danger 

** Who the individuals, exteriorly of other com- { they are in, and of bringing them into this one 
munions, but by the sincerity of their dispositions, ( fold of the one Shepherd, (John x.16). To forma 
belonging to the Catholic Church, who, and in ( right judgment in this case, we need but ask, is it 
what numbers they are, it is for the Searcher of (charitable or uncharitable in the physician, to 
hearts, our future Judge, alone to determine : far ‘ warn his patient of his danger in eating unwhole- 
be it from me, and from every other Catholic, to { some food ?”?*—Ep. 

‘deal damnation’ on any person in particular : ¢ British Critic, for July 1841, p. 134. 
still thus much, on the grounds already stated, I 
am bound, not only in truth, but also in charity, * End of Controversy. Letter 18th. 
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But to act, there must be a plan; and what 
is the plan I would recommend? Simply the 
plan I followed for myself—to seek to know 
the Catholic faith from authoritative sources— 
from her Councils in their Canons and de- 
crees—and to seek to know their morality 
from the books of devotion, such as her St. Au- 
gustines and 4 Kempises—and from the lives 
of her great saints, as truly painted by those 
who were duly fitted for the task ; and, above 
all, to do so in the spirit of meekness, and 
peace-making Charity—and may I venture to 
add one single further means, recommended 
by our brethren of the Church of England, 
the use of some little daily prayer, for the ex- 
press purpose of imploring of God the hast- 
ening on of this happy consummation. 

It is in vain to think the work of our con- 
version, or that of others, is to be gained, 
without pains and efforts—and I will not deny 
that I look forward, with more sanguine hope, 
to the piety of Protestant Episcopalians in 
England, than in this country. Many, as you 
know, have already entered into the house of 
unity, without waiting for the Church of 
England; and the beautiful little collection of 
prayers for unity, printed at Oxford, is a proof 
of the sincere desire of those who remain, that 
all should soon be one. Let England, with 
her weight of influence, the learned and 
pious of her clergy, put forward a little longer 
their efforts-——and persevere a little longer in 
her fervent prayers—and we shall see her—to 
use the language of one of the most beautiful 
writers among the divines of Oxford—* taking 
the lead in the return of her sister Churches, 
to the reverential faith of other ages—to that 
high, and holy, and self-denying spirit of de- 
votion and charity, which visibly embodied 
itself of old in our Cathedrals, and our Ab- 
beys; but which has, alas, been far from im- 
pressing such clear traces of its influence, on 
any portion of the Church, in more recent 
times.”’* 

Let once more that mother country enter 
into the arms of Rome, the great head and 
mother of all that is Christian, Catholic, and 
holy in the world, and just so surely will she 


* British Critic for July, 1841, p. 160. 
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lead after her, not only the sister Churches of 
Europe—not only this country—the Reuben 
of her children, her first-born and her strength, 
but all the millions of her adopted families. 
Quando, heu Quando! Deus meus ne tardave- 
ris. Send forth thy spirit, O my God, and let 
the face of the earth be created anew. O glo- 
rious, O venerable, O holy Church! whose 
saints are sages, whose sages are apostles, 
whose apostles are martyrs, whose princes are 
the humble! O beautiful Church, whose po- 
etry is divine, whose music is angelical, whose 
painting is inspired, whose architecture is 
inimitable! Rise up, O shepherd of this 
flock of ages ; rise up, O head and leader of 
the hosts of God on earth ; rise up, O bishop 
of the Churches of Rome and of the world, 
call around thee some few honored from among 
thy multitudes; show to those who know thee 
not, and are proud because they know thee 
not, show them thy Great Gregories, thy great 
Augustines, thy great Aquins, thy Benedicts, 
and thy Loyolas ; show to them thy Antho- 
nies and thy Xaviers, thy Edwards and thy 
Charlemagnes, thy Catharines and thy Clares ; 
show them thy Dantes, thy Angelicos, thy 
Raphaels, and show them those whose names 
we know not, but whose works are superhu- 
man in science, in beauty, and in majesty. 
Show thyself to them, O St. Peter the fisher- 
man of Galilee ; founder of an eternal dynas- 
ty, father of an eternal philosophy, master of 
the great masters in all the arts noble. Show 
thyself to them, O thou rock Catholic, that all 
who would have their works to stand may 
build on thee. Show thyself to them, O thou 
shepherd Catholic, that all who would be 
folded with the flock of Christ may flee to 
thee. Show thyself to all the world, that all 
the world may become Catholic in wisdom, 
Catholic in science, Catholic in faith ; that the 
beauties and the miracles of Rome may be 
seen every where; that the minsters of Eng- 
land may be multiplied in both the Indies; 
that thy schools may be ubiquitary, and their 
scholars once more be armies. Rise up, O 
glorious Vicar of God! not in anger, but in 
power. Smite not, but pity. Remember thy 
own unfaithfulness; and pray for those who 
have not followed thy repentance. Pray for 
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our country, pray for the dear islands of our ) by all the winds, may become dwellers in the 
fathers, pray for our offspring, that the people ( tabernacles of holiness, and chaunt thy hal- 
whose habitations the daylight never dies up- | lowed liturgy, and the name of Jesus, with 
on, the music of whose language is breathed ? the sun that never sets. 


PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF CATHOLICITY.* 


Six Historical Lectures on the Reformation in ( historical writers that England has produced. 
England, by the Rev. J. WatERwortn. ) The effect of their united testimony upon the 
Philadelphia, M. Fithian. sincere inquirer after truth is such as might 

be expected. And if ever Mr. Waterworth 
should cast his eye over these lines, it will 
afford him unmingled pleasure to know that 
itis the impression produced upon such an 
inquirer that has led to the speedy republica- 
tion of his book on this side of the Atlantic 
in its present permanent form. 

hanes yotappensed. ‘To produce such a his- A late writer has observed of the times in 

which we live, «* Never, since the era of what 


HESE Lectures are from the pen of an 

English clergyman, educated, we believe, 
chiefly at Rome, and the author of several 
works appertaining to the history, faith, or 
doctrines of the Catholic Church. The pre- 
sent work has been pronounced by competent 
judges the best compilation of the kind that 


oe nt eee nay pan pal is called the ‘ Reformation,’ has the contro- 
tions upon the memorable revolution of the : si 

- : versy between Protestantism and Catholicism 
sixteenth century, appears, indeed, to have : . ‘ 

been the author’s principal design. With assumed so interesting a complexion ; never 
wonderful patience and learning he has woven - ” : ae orm o ae oa ; .’ 
together the various acknowledgments, con- cae : 2 a, ae as a = ° : 
cessions, and testimonies regarding the real pacer MUO oe tae ware, tab i ca 


origin and character of the “ Reformation,” ; ' 
: Since these words were written, scarcely a 
scattered through a host of Protestant writers, : 
week of years has passed away, and the evi- 


d : : clo 
ae. Snes, Sheen, Chebs, corn Hips, <aamane aioe dences of their truth have accumulated on 


peachable evidence that the so called « Re- , ae 
pee every side. Judging from the general tone of 
formation”? never was, never could have been ; . 
language and sentiment that pervaded society 
the work of God. ah : a 
; within the recollection of some now living, 
The names of Heylin, Soames, Burnet, sl : 
. (few could have anticipated the change in 
Camden, Strype, Dugdale, Tanner, Godwin, ‘ . : 
: vial both which we this day behold; which no 
Ellis, Herbert, Foxe, Collier, Baker, Words- : . . 
: ; attentive observer of the times can fail to per- 
worth, Holinshed, Hume, Tytler, Mackintosh, : ; mts 
: ; ceive. The heart of the Catholic leaps within 
and Hallam load his pages, prove his research (, . ‘ ‘ 
in the preparation of these lectures, and afford seecterdenedaag:.saprme." seanypreh daggretinaens 
eer ° contemplates the possibility of the near ap- 


oo ae po ge Sa proach of that day when the mother Church 
ih a ae of Christendom shall again fold to her bosom 
ae i ee — a her long estranged children, Heaven will for- 
oe : (give him if a prayer escape his lips that he 


lo aiventy Snape Gatmany, i aah ahet Gas ; may not close his eyes in death before he hath 


names, rank among the most distinguished ( a0 . 
, ° 6 ) seen the salvation of Israel. 





* Introduction to the American edition of His- ) ech Ak - 
torical Lectures. ) * Manzoni’s Vindication, &c., preface, p. xvil. 
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We are not of that number, if, indeed, there 
be any such, wno are inclined to set an ex- 
travagant value upon the tokens of love, the | 


marks of respect, the signs of repentance, in | 


their deportment towards the Catholic Church, 


which distinguish the men of the present, from | 


the generation that has gone before them. 


Our convictions of her divine origin and mis- 


sion are, we trust, too deeply seated to be 


much influenced in her regard, by either the ) 


smiles of the world or the frowns of hell. 

As amid the ever-changing scenes of this 
earth—the fall of empires, the rise of states— 
the Church steadfastly looks on the face of her 
Christ, we read on her sad, but immortal 
brow, her past eventful history, her future 
destiny. The life of her Divine Spouse is the 
type of her own. His mortal course was not 
one of unmingled joy, of unclouded glory. 
The brightness of Thabor was soon followed 
by the gloom of Calvary ; and this, again, by 
the splendors of Olivet. Deeply, indeed, did 
he drink of the torrent in the way, before he 
lifted his head in the kingdom of his Father. 
Such, too, is the destiny of his Church. She 
has her ages of tribulation ; she has her years 


of honor and glory; these, again, to be suc- ‘ 


ceeded by, perchance, darker ages of sorrow 
than any she has yet endured, until she is 
summoned to the last struggle and the last tri- 
umph that shall close her earthly career. 

With these convictions of the indefectibility 
of the Church of God—that Church of which 
a thousand years ago an intrepid bishop said, 
‘We confess one, and only one Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, never to be overcomne’’*— 
do we therefore suppose we may disregard, as 
of no account, the homage which from time to 
time her very adversaries love to offer her? 
Far from it. These testimonials have their 
permanent value. They may be likened to so 
many grains of gold which the stream of time, 
as it rolls on to the ocean of eternity, throws 
up from its troubled waters; and he who ( 
stoops to gather them, to voailie an offering of } 
them afterwards upon the shrine of Truth, has 
not toiled in vain. 


* Mizv x2t ovny x2bormny vay arrorroAy ex- 
HANG ay anataipero y pee aed. St. Alexander of 
l. 


Alexandria. Ep. apud Theodoret, Hist. Eccl., 
i. c. iv. 


Vox. I.—No. 8. 


‘a native writer. 


\ 
( the dark ages. 


ences of tenderness, gentleness, 
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Within the last few years so many such 
(evidences of improved feeling, of actual good 
| will among the ranks of our separated breth- 
)ren; so many testimonials to the beauty, ma- 
| jesty, and worth of our everlasting Church, 
have come under our observation, that we are 
| almost at a loss what gem to choose, to deck 

therewith the feet of her whose steps are 
beautiful upon the mountains, bringing good 
tidings, preaching peace. We take one from 
He is speaking of the efforts 
made by the Church to civilize mankind more 
immediately through the influence of her re- 
ligious institutions ; to infuse into the heart 
of society a gentler, a holier, a more spiritual 
life than it had hitherto possessed ; and thus 
eloquently, truthfully, does he discourse : 

‘In this sphere it labored with untiring 
zeal and perseverance from the first century 
to the fifteenth, and successfully laid the 
foundations of all that society nowis. During 
the greater part of that period, by means of 
its superior intelligence and virtue, it ruled 
the state, modified its action, and compelled 
its administrators to consult the rights of man, 
by protecting the poor, the feeble, and the 
defenceless. It is not easy to estimate the 
astonishing progress it effected for civiliza- 
tion, during that long period, called by nar- 
row-minded and bigoted Protestant historians, 
Never before had such labors 
been performed for humanity. Never before 
had there been such an immense body, as the 
Christian clergy, animated by a common spir- 
it, and directed by a common will and intelli- 
gence, to the cultivation and growth of the 
moral virtues and the arts of peace. Then 
was tamed the wild barbarian, and the savage 
heart made to yield to the humanizing influ- 
meekness, 
humility, and love; then imperial crown and 
royal sceptre paled before the crosier; and 


the representative of Him who had lived, and 


toiled, and preached, and suffered, and died in 
obscurity, in poverty, and disgrace, was ex- 
alted ; and made himself felt in the palace 
and in the cottage, in the court and the camp; 
striking terror into the rich and noble, and 


the bruised heart of the poor and the friend- 
less. 


( 
‘ 
A pouring the oil and wine of consolation into 


3D 
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«« Wrong, wrong have they been who have ( dutiful son who curses his own mother, and 
complained that kings and emperors were ) no good can come of him.’’* 


subject to the spiritual head of Christendom. 
It was well for man that there was a power 
above the brutal tyrants called emperors, 


the humble peasant and artisan; well that 
there was a power, even on earth, that could 
touch their cold and atheistical hearts, and 
make them tremble as the veriest slave. The 


kings, and barons, who rode rough-shod over 


heart of humanity leaps with joy when af 
) 


murderous Henry is scourged at the tomb of 
Thomas a Becket; or when another Henry ) 


waits barefoot, shivering with cold and hun- 


ger for days, at the door of the Vatican; or | 
when a Pope grinds his foot into the neck of a ) 
Frederick Barbarossa. 

«‘ Aristocratic Protestantism — which has | 








~~ 


From writers professing the most widely 
diverging creeds, we might cite passages of 
similar tone and tendency to fill a volume ; to 
meet almost every objection that has been 
raised against the usages, doctrines, or rites of 
the Catholic Church. Whatever may be the 
last result of this singular state of transition, 
in which a considerable portion of those who 
sway the public mind appear at this moment 
to be, this much is evident : we should do no- 
thing, we should say nothing to chill this 
growing love ; to turn aside, even for a mo- 
ment, this current of holier thoughts which 
appears to be gently wafting on some noble 
spirits to the peaceful haven of Catholicity. 
Not by taunts and ridicule, not in strife and 


never dared enforce its discipline on royalty envy, not by bitterness and reviling, can we 
or nobility—may weep over the exercise of ) ever hope to reunite the broken links of that 
such power; but it is to the existence and golden chain which once bound the nations of 
exercise of such power that the people owe ) Christendom to the chair of Peter, and to the 
their existence, and the doctrine of man’s) throne of God. If our holy faith is ever to 





) 
equality to man its progress. 

« All that the Church has really done for 
humanity was done during what are termed 
the dark ages. It then laid the foundations 
of modern civilization, breathed into it its 
humane and gentle spirit, and animated it for 
an uninterrupted career of peaceful conquest. 
It was then it established schools and univer- 
sities, founded scholarships, and prepared for 
a system of universal education. It emanci- 
pated the slave, declared all men equal before 
God, raised the barefooted friar to the throne 
of Christendom, and made the rich sinner dis- 
gorge his misbegotten wealth to feed the poor 
he had robbed, and to serve the interests of 
humanity. Children, as we are, of what is 
called the ‘ Reformation,’ and which was no- 
thing but a rebellion against the Church, and 
the establishment of an insurrectionary gov- 
ernment, we are too prone to forget the bene- 
fits of the Church; and, casting a veil over 
its struggles and its labors of love, we would 
fain make it appear that there was no light 
in the world till Protestantism was born, and 
nothing done for humanity till a German monk 
dared burn the papal bull. But all that has 
been done since is but the necessary develop- 

He is an un- 


ment of what was done before. 








receive that development, on this vast conti- 
nent, which passing events seem to foreshad- 
ow, and which some impartial observers have 
even predicted for it, the memorable conquest 
will be won by the arms and in the spirit of 
those humble men—the almost forgotten apos- 
tles of our western world—who, long before 
the soldier or the trader had crossed the Alle- 
ghanies, “pressed on from lake to lake, and 
from river to river, unresting; and with a 
power that no other Christians have exhibited, 
to win to the faith of Christ the warlike Mi- 
amis, and the luxurious Illinois.” Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall possess the land, 
are words of the Son of God; and his follow- 
ers should not forget them. In meekness and 
humility, long suffering, patience, fortitude— 
love, even for those who revile, and calumni- 
ate, and persecute us, we shall more certainly 
triumph over present and future opposition, 
than by all the means that human wisdom, 
wealth, learning, and power could array in 
our support. Far be it from us to undervalue 
such auxiliaries; but, generally speaking, 
these are not the arms of God. “For the 
weak things of this world hath God chosen to 


* Boston Quarterly Review, No. xvii., Janu- 
ary, 1842, p. 13, 14. 
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/ 
confound the strong: and the base things of ) in themselves a latent propensity which urges 


the world, and the things that are contempti- 
ble hath God chosen, and things that are not, 
that he might bring to nought things that are: 
that no flesh should glory in his sight.”’* 

Almost without such temporal means, and 
with infinitely greater difficulties to surmount, 
the Church hath conquered one world: and 
why not another ?—a world, too, which by the 
holiest ties she might justly call herown. A 
Catholic first discovered it; and planted the 
cross, the never-rejected symbol of our faith, 
upon its virgin shores. Another Catholic gave 
itits name. Catholic missionaries first evange- 
lized it. Catholic martyrs first watered its 
soil with their blood. A Catholic monk first 
taught beneath its sky that all men were breth- 
ren ; that the master and his slave were equal 
before God. Catholics first proclaimed among 
its unfettered sons the glorious law of civil 
and religious liberty. And at this hour, (in 
the words of the philosophic De Tocque- 
ville),¢ ** America, the most democratic coun- 
try in the world, is also, according to reports 
worthy of belief, the country in which the 
Roman Catholic religion makes most prog- 
ress.” 

Nor are the reasons assigned for the fact by 
this profound investigator of our institutions, 
irrelevant to our present purpose, or unworthy 
the attention of every freeman. 

‘«‘ Equality inclines men to wish to form 
their own opinions; but, on the other hand, 
it imbues them with the taste and the idea 
of unity, simplicity, and impartiality in the 
power which governs society. Men living in 
democratic ages are, therefore, very prone to 
shake off all religious authority; but if they 
consent to subject themselves to any authori- 
ty of this kind, they choose at least that it 
should be single and uniform. Religious pow- 
ers not radiating from a common centre are 
naturally repugnant to their minds ; and they 
almost as readily conceive that there should 
be no religion, as that there should be seve- 

The men of our days are naturally 
little disposed to believe; but, as soon as 
they have any religion, they immediately find 

* 1 Cor. i. 27—29. 


+ Democracy in America, by Alexis De Tocque- 
ville. Vol. iii., chap. vi., p. 54. London edit. 


them on towards Catholicism. Many of the 
doctrines and practices of the Roman Church 
astonish them ; but they feel a secret admira- 
tion for its discipline, and its great unity at- 
tracts them One of the most ordinary 
weaknesses of the human intellect is to seek 
to reconcile contrary principles, and to pur- 
chase peace at the expense of logic. Thus 
there have ever been, and will ever be, men 
who, after submitting some portion of their 
religious belief to the principle of authority, 
will seek to exempt several other parts of 
their faith from its influence, and to keep 
their minds floating at random between liber- 
ty and obedience. But Iam inclined to be- 
lieve that the number of these thinkers will 
be less in democratic than in other ages; and 
that our posterity will tend more and more to 
a single division into two parts—some relin- 
quishing Christianity entirely, and others re- 
turning to the bosom of the Church of Rome.”* 

With such a prospect before us, have we 
not cause for hope? Have we not cause for 
humble joy, such as thrilled the souls of the 
holy men of old, who “died according to 
faith, not having received the promises, but 
beholding them afar off, and saluting them, 
and confessing that they were pilgrims and 
strangers on earth?”t Is it not the hour for 
us to lift our hearts with a still more earnest 
prayer to Him “who sendeth knowledge as 
the light: who filleth up wisdom as the Phi- 
son: and as the Tigris in the days of the new 
fruits: who maketh understanding to abound 
as the Euphrates: who multiplieth it as the 
Jordan in the time of harvest ;{ that he would 
gather together the tribes of Jacob; that they 
may know there is no God besides thee: that 
he would hasten the time, and remember the 
end, that we may declare his wonderful 
works ?”’§ 

Profoundly significant, full of mystic beau- 
ty and maternal love, is that ordinance of the 
Church which prescribes to her ministers to 
pray, as the sun marks the sixth hour of the 
day : 


* Democracy in America, vol. iii., chap. vi., 

p. 55, 56, Lond. edit. 
+ Heb. xi. 13. ¢ Eccl. xxiv. 35—37. 
§ Eccl. xxxvi. 10—13. 
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*« Extingue flammas litium, 
Aufer calorem noxium ; 
Confer salutem corporum, 
Veramque pacem cordium.’’* 





Hymn to the Blessed Virgin. 


raise up the prophecies which the former 
prophets spoke in thy name. Reward them 


may be found faithful ; and hear the prayers 


( 
that patiently wait for thee, that thy prophets 
( 


When shall it dawn upon us,—that sabbath of ( of thy servants.* 


our griefs and discontents! The man of de- 
sires prayed ; and the years of desolation were 
shortened upon his people, and upon the holy 
city, that transgression might be finished, and 
sin might have anend. The Beholder of all 
ages, who received his supplication, will not 
turn away from ours. For he that adoreth 
God with joy shall be accepted, and his prayer 
shall approach even to the clouds. Now, as 
then, he is willing to be appeased ; to hearken 
and do: for it is not for our justifications that 
we present our prayers before thy face, but 
for the multitude of thy tender mercies. Have 
mercy on Jerusalem, the city which thou hast 
sanctified, the city of thy rest. Fill Zion 
with thy unspeakable words; and thy people 
with thy glory. Give testimony to them that 


are thy creatures from the beginning; and 
- 

* Thus rendered in the Oxford Tracts, vol. iii., 
p- 68: 
** Quench Thou the fires of hate and strife, 

The wasting fever of the heart ; 
From perils guard our feeble life, 

And to our souls thy peace impart.” 

No. 75, English edition. 


Pailin ila i lassi tai 


They who have read these lectures in the 


( English edition will perceive that a few sen- 


tences have been divided, which most readers 
would find perplexing from their length and 
the amount of matter crowded into them. On 
) pages 423, 424, 425, of the orignal, the Amer- 
ican editor has softened down considerably 
the language of the estimable author, where 
it appeared that his solicitude to vindicate his 
Catholic countrymen against certain unfound- 
ed charges had carried him too far. In such 
matters, especially, we should not lose sight 
of the sound rule as well as noble sentiment 
of a German poet: 


** Revere the Church, thy Mother ; 
And love thy father-land.”’ 


There have been likewise added a few notes 
and references on the subject of the Anglican 
ordinations, that the reader may have an op- 
portunity of hearing something on both sides 
of this important question. 


* Vide Eccl., chapters xxxv., xxxvi.; and Dan- 
) iel, chap. ix. 


HYMN 


TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 


By thy bright smiles, which, in sunny play, 
Burst in their light o’er my childhood’s way ,— 
By the soft tones of an infant’s prayer, 
Breathing thy name to the evening air,— 

By the bright flowers I loved to twine, 

To deck with their glories thy rural shrine, 
Sweet Mother! bend from thy starry throne, 
And list to the prayer of thy child—thine own. 


Bless’d Virgin! whose mercies e’er impart 
A solace to the stricken heart, 

Mother of mercy! hear my cry; 

Refuge of sinners! to thee I fly. 
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When night rolls her shadows and lowering sky 
O’er joys which we fancy too holy to die,— 

When religion withdraws from the rapturing view 
Her glorious visions of sun-tinted hue,— 

When hope on the quicksand her promise has traced, 


Then rears her own tomb on the desolate waste,— 
Bright star of the morning! look forth on the gloom, 
And raise by thy splendor those hopes from the tomb. 


Bless’d Virgin! whose mercies e’er impart 
A solace to the stricken heart, 

Mother of mercy! hear my cry; 

Refuge of sinners! to thee I fly. 


GONZALEZ. 


THE WCODEN CROSS. 


BY C. SCHMID. 


Translated from the French. 


CHAPTER XI. 
The good Family. 


WO hours had already elapsed since So- 
phia prepared herself to depart. But 
before returning to the village in which she 
lived, she repaired to the church, and knelt 
upon the steps of the same chapel, where a 
long time before, the Lord had heard her pray- 
ers, and given her the protection of Madam de 
Linden. There, at the foot of the same altar, 
she offered to her heavenly Father the pious 
homage of her lively and profound gratitude. 
She took the greatest pleasure in thanking the 
Almighty; she offered up a fervent prayer for 
her fond husband, her beloved children, for the 
souls of her benefactress and virtuous parents, 
and her heart inflamed with a holy love, sug- 
gested to her new acts of thanksgiving. 

It was only on going out of the church that 
she perceived she had remained there a long 
time; three o’clock was striking as she de- 
scended the high steps of the gothic edifice. 
She had to walk several leagues to the village. 
Night would overtake her on the road, and as 
the report had spread throughout the town that 
she had come to sell some diamonds, the price 


of which she now had in her possession, she 
was afraid of being attacked and robbed on 
the way. 

To wait till the next day was more prudent, 
without doubt; but what uneasiness would it 
give her husband, if he did not see her return in 
the evening or during the night?) This thought 
troubled her exceedingly. She would have 
taken a carriage; but this hired for herself 
alone and for only one place, would have cost 
a great deal; it would have been necessary to 
break the thousand crowns, and the merciless 
Gaspard had demanded the whole amount; not 
a farthing less. Moreover, the purchases made 
before the threats of that man, had drained 
their purse; and their business, diminished 
since that time, had scarcely sufficed for the 
moderate wants of the family. 

Poor Sophia, half dead with fear, was then 
obliged to set out on foot, concealing as well 
as she could the money which she carried, and 
which her husband was to pay to Gaspard the 
next day under pain of losing all they were 
worth. 

Sophia set out then; she walked at a rapid 
pace; soon she was without the gates of the 
town and had passed the first, then the second 
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village ; her own was the third one on the road. ? his family, wept on seeing him weep, and in 
She had a good league to go, and it was alrea- § secret prayed God to pardon him, to console 


dy dark night. 

Every traveller that she met made her trem- 
ble; she prayed in journeying on, and recom- 
mended herself to the divine protection, which 
gave her fresh courage; but her strength, ex- 
hausted by too long and too hurried a journey, 
seemed ready to forsake her, when she had the 
happiness of recognizing the voice of a stout 
and honest countryman, her neighbor, who, 
returning home in his empty cart, was driving 
away dull care by singing a canticle. She 
hailed him, was recognized, and at his invita- 
tion entered the vehicle. 

The good peasant who was acquainted with 
the state of their affairs, wishing to shorten 
the disquiet of her husband William, set his 
horse in a trot, and before long they were at 
the village. There Sophia got out, and took 
a little lane which led straight to the house. 

She ran, she seemed to fly, and she accused 
herself of tardiness, so much she longed to 
cheer her family and to deliver the thousand 
crowns to her husband. This thought pre- 
vented her from noticing any thing. On ar- 
riving at her house, she was surprised to find 
the door open at so late an hour; but her asto- 
nishment was redoubled on seeing Gaspard 
stretched upon a bench, his face pale and wan, 
his eye sad and mournful, his countenance in- 
undated with tears, his clothes scorched and 
covered with mud. Every thing in him be- 
spoke dejection and despair. Sometimes deep 
sighs escaped his breast, tears burst forth from 
his starting eyes, and his hands were clinched ; 
sometimes he uttered a smothered cry, and 
every limb was subject to violent contractions. 

William, the good William, having in vain 
sought to calm him, knew not what to say 
to him, but remained near to watch him (for 
they feared lest he might put an end to his 
life), and to seize the first opportunity when 
his heart entirely abandoned to grief might be 
prepared to receive the consolations of religion. 

Frederick was standing at a few paces from 
him. This amiable and sensible child, who had 
not yet seen the frightful effect of despair upon 
souls which impiety left without a stay in mis- 
fortune, looked upon Gaspard, and penetrated 


him, and to make him better. 

Little Theresa, as good but less courage- 
ous, stood behind a chair in the farthest cor- 
ner of the room; thence she looked first at 
Gaspard, then at her father and brother. She 
was terribly afraid of Gaspard; at the least 
motion he made, she trembled all over; fre- 
quently she called, at one time Frederick, at 
another her father, but so low that neither the 
one nor the other could hear her. 

Such was the picture presented to Sophia’s 
view, when she entered; she was going to 
speak to her husband, when he, placing his 
finger upon his mouth, signified to her that it 
was necessary to keep silence; Frederick ran 
to catch her hand, and Theresa gliding along 
the wall, hid herself in her mother’s dress. 

A moment after, a peasant named Thomas 
entered. He was a good hearted man, but 
coarse and rude, who knew not how to treat 
the wicked even in their misfortunes. He 
also, like William, was wet and scorched from 
head to foot. ‘+ Well,” cried he, in a rough, 
harsh tone, “does he begin to be quiet, that 
Gaspard who is sensible to no one’s misfor- 
tunes but his own.” 

“Silence !” replied William, “ have respect 
for his sorrow.” 

“Has he respected yours and that of your 
family which is a hundred times better than 
he?’ answered Thomas in the same tone. 
‘No. And, why should I treat him better 
than he has treated you? He has been hard- 
hearted towards his neighbor; he has”.... 

‘It is no reason,” interrupted William, “to 
be so towards him. He has sinned”.... 

“Yes, yes,” exclaimed Thomas, roughly, 
‘he has sinned, and God has punished him for 
it; he wished to take away your goods, and 
God has deprived him of his own.” 

«* And God will punish us in our turn,” said 
William, “if we imitate his fault by rendering 
him evil for evil. The law of our Divine Re- 
deemer requires us to be compassionate and 
kind even towards our enemies.” 

At this moment, the wife of Thomas, named 
Margaret, as kind and gentle as her husband 
was rash and hasty, appeared on the threshold 


with a generous compassion for this enemy of‘ of the door. She was the best friend of Sophia. 
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Sophia holding her two children by the hand, 
went before her, led her into the garden, and 
asked her what had happened during her ab- 
sence. 

Margaret recounted it to her in a few words, 
and then both returned into the shop in order 
to appease the rough humor of Thomas, and 
to assist William in consoling Gaspard, whose 
covetous and pitiless disposition displeased 
them greatly, but whose misfortune deeply 
afflicted their generous souls. 
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“T reap at present the fruit of the educa- 
tion which my father gave me; I am a happy 
husband, because I was a docile and obe- 
dient child, because my father, and God 
who blessed his endeavors, gave me a mild 
and sweet humor with a pacific temper; [ 
do not fall out with my wife, because when 
a boy 1 did not quarrel with my young com- 
panions, which my father would not have 
allowed. Instead of grumbling, I reason, be- 
cause instead of disputing long ago with my 


Before relating what had happened, we will ( comrades, I sought to convince them by the 


give an outline of the conduct and virtues of 
William’s family. 

All the village loved this charming family. 
The father and mother were so polite, so good, 
so honest in their little business, their piety 
was so true and great, they appeared so happy 
when they could oblige, that they were beloved 
and esteemed by all. Gaspard himself pre- 
ferred them to his oldest neighbors, and would 
have loved them, if his hard and avaricious 
heart could have loved any thing but money. 
Was there a difficulty to settle, were some 
friends at variance to be reconciled, some ene- 
mies to disarm, all applied to William. He 
spoke with so much reason and mildness, that 
they listened to him, and separated after em- 
bracing. Did trouble and discord enter some 
family, the wife and children came in tears to 
tell their sorrows to Sophia. Sophia reasoned 
with the wife, William went to find the husband, 
and soon by their good counsels and pious re- 
monstrances, peace and concord were restored. 

‘* Remember, my friend,” William was ac- 
customed to say, “it is necessary in every cir- 
cumstance that each party should make some 
sacrifice to obtain or preserve peace ; heaven 
does not give it at any other price. I am happy 
in the midst of my family, because my wife, 
brought up by a prudent and pious lady, has 
profited by her Christian lessons; but it would 
be useless for my wife to be reasonable, were 
I not a little so myself, we could not live in 
concert and unanimity ; for reason and unrea- 
sonableness cannot agree. If I have a little 
share of sense and reason, it is because in my 
childhood my good old father accustomed me 
to desire nothing that was not just, and to make 
my happiness consist in procuring that of the 
persons with whom I lived. 


arguments of my age, and instead of fighting 
or being angry when we could not agree, 
I used to say: ‘ Very well; let us go and ask 
our fathers.’ 

‘«« Do the same: do not contend, be not angry, 
but reason, and yield when this only is possi- 
ble: he who yields is often the most wise and 
the most to be esteemed; consult also some 
virtuous and prudent person.” 

Sophia spoke thus to the wife: «* My dear 
neighbor, when God drove our first parents 
from the terrestrial paradise, he said to Eve: 
Thou shalt be under thy husband’s power. This 
law imposed by the divine will on the mother 
of the human race, is extended to her farthest 
descendant ; we ought then to be entirely and 
always submissive to our husbands; such is 
the command of God. 

‘Our husbands ought to be just, good and 
kind; if they are not sufficiently so, God has 
always a thousand means of correcting them ; 
and when he does not do so, itis without doubt 
to try us, and correct our own defects. Our 
first duty is to be resigned. Believe me, 
rarely is a husband dissatisfied and passionate 
when his wife is attentive, obliging and sub- 
missive ; rarely is his anger lasting when the 
companion of his toils, instead of being peev- 
ish and contentious, shows herself mild and 
docile. And if he was not reasonable before, 
he becomes so when she knows how to keep 
silent, or to speak with tenderness, mildness 
and affection. It is true, that this supposes in 
the wife many good qualities, but she would 
have acquired them in her childhood if she 
had profited by her mother’s advice. A pious 
daughter, accustomed to have no other will 
than that of her parents, to respect them, to 
love them, to obey them, to serve them with 
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promptitude even when they are impatient or 
unjust, will be, without doubt, happy in her 
family when married, for she will only have 
to be to her husband what she was to her pa- 
rents. Be then with your husband as you 
were with your father, and your husband will 
entertain for you the tenderness and kindness 
of a father.” 

Had they some difficulty in their affairs? it 
was still to William and Sophia that they 
applied. William would say: ‘* We are nei- 
ther lawyers nor judges, we are not acquaint- 
ed with the laws.” “It is all the same,” 
answered the peasants, who reposed a just 


confidence in the uprightness and integrity of 


this pious couple, *‘ judge according to your 
conscience, and we will abide by your deci- 
sion, and remain good friends, whilst the 
strifes of starving pettifoggers would ruin and 
embroil us for our whole life.” 

Then the two parties laid open their claims, 
afterwards William and Sophia having con- 
sulted together, pronounced sentence with 
their natural equity, deciding the cause in 
favor of him who had the right, encouraging 
and consoling him who had lost his suit, and 
very frequently dividing the disputed object 
between the contending parties according to 
the claim of each, and sending away the two 
adversaries, if not equally satisfied, at least 
equally convinced of the good will and impar- 
tiality of the arbiters. 

For a long time, their country neighbors 
wanted no other judges: William and Sophia, 
respected, beloved, and dispensing justice to 
their equals, who never carried their decisions 
before another tribunal, seemed the true lords 
of the village, and they were indebted for all 
this to their wisdom and virtues. 

Their children enjoyed the same advantages 
among the children of the country. Frederick 
settled all differences, and the little boys who 
saw him praised and caressed by their parents, 
were stimulated to follow his example. He 
was permitted to enter every house, and to go 
into every garden; he was invited by all, 
every place was as his own home, because it 
had been remarked that he took nothing with- 
out permission, and that for all the world he 
would not have plucked a flower nor pocketed 
a fruit lying upon the ground, or even half 
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rotten ; although all listened to him with plea- 
sure, because he spoke with judgment, and 
always with politeness and diffidence; he 
avoided mixing in every kind of conversation ; 
he never interrupted any body; if he put ques- 
tions, it was for the sake of information ; when 
any one questioned him, his answers, made 
with an air of modesty, were short and frank. 
Did he see some one of his companions wanting 
in respect to an old man, or refusing a poor beg- 
gar, his heart was afflicted, he sweetly repre- 
hended his young friend, engaged him to re- 
pair his fault, and helped him to console the 
offended person. The least animal, the vilest 
insect, ill-treated by a heedless fellow, excited 
his compassion. ‘These are, like us,” said 
he, ‘the works of God. God has created ani- 
mals for the use of man; let us make use of 
them then according to our wants and their 
nature; but it is a sin to do them harm use- 
lessly ; and, besides, mamma and papa have 
often said that a child who takes pleasure in 
torturing animals, or even in seeing them suf- 
fer, accustoms himself to cruelty, and ends by 
becoming wicked, even towards his fellow 
creatures, and that there are many robbers and 
murderers who have commenced by robbing 
birds’ nests and torturing flies. 

If, in playing with Frederick, a child found 
either a piece of money, a knife, or any thing 
else, and believed himself the lawful owner of 
it because he had found it, Frederick endea- 
vored to undeceive him. ‘If some one had 
given it to you, or if you had bought it, it 
would be yours,” said he; “but you have 
neither received nor bought it. If it were you 
who had lost it, you would be very glad if the 
finder returned it to you; and if some one 
told you, ‘it is mine, since I found it,’ you 
would answer such a one, if you continue to 
keep it you arearogue. Now, do you wish 
to be a rogue? if so, we can no longer be com- 
panions. Do you wish to be an upright and 
honest boy, come with me to your father, we 
will put in his hands what you have found, he 
will keep it to restore it to the owner, and we 
will tell it to all that we meet.” 

When any one wished to punish a child, he 
told him : « You shall not play with Frederick, 
you are not good enough;” and this threat 
alone was almost always sufficient. It is need- 
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less to say Frederick was never absent from 
school without necessity, and that there he 
was always docile and attentive. 

Theresa, being younger, was more fond of 
play; and although she was not handsome, 
she was the most amiable and sensible little 
girl in the village. When her mamma told 
her to do something, she strictly obeyed, and 
nothing could induce her to violate the order 
of her parents. 


ages chose this moment, when they were filled 
with pious sentiments awakened by the au- 
gust Sacrifice and the sermon of their vener- 
ated pastor, to settle their family affairs. It 
was especially there that William and Sophia 
consulted with them, and heard their honest 
opinions. In the meantime, the most virtuous 
among the children walked with Frederick, 
relating the emotions which they had expen- 
enced in the house of God, and the good re- 
solutions which the holy words of their pastor 
had suggested to them. 

When the conversation of the old folks was 
ended, Sophia called Frederick, who came 
with his little comrades ; and the good mother, 
who was very careful lest her son should have 
corrupt acquaintances, said to him: 

«‘ My boy, this is a good and docile child; 
you may without fear associate with him ; but 
‘that one has such a fault, take care not to 
imitate him, and if he does not correct him- 
self, keep aloof from him; for, whoever fre- 
quents wicked company will become wicked 
himself.” 

It grieved the child alluded to, to be thus 
publicly reproved by a woman so much re- 
spected as Sophia; he promised with tears to 
use all his efforts to correct his fault, and 
never to fall into it again. Sophia encouraged 
him with the tenderness of a mother, all his 
little companions, moved by his example, made 
noble resolutions: one promised not to be 
disobedient any more; another not to be lazy ; 
a third that he would not tell lies, a fourth 
repented of his propeusity to stinginess ; a fifth 
girls paid the same compliment to Frederick | renounced his gluttony ; in fine, each one re- 
and Theresa. They entered the church, where ( solved to correct his principal failing and 
these pious children were penetrated with the ( begged his young friends, but especially Fred- 
most religious feelings. They placed them- ‘ erick, to remind him during the week when- 
selves before their father and mother, and pray- (ever he violated his promise. Then these 
ed with fervor, thinking only of God, and of amiable children ran to their relations, and 
the Holy Sacrifice about to be offered. They / said with all simplicity: «Mamma, I have 
were never seen looking about to the right and | promised such a thing to the good Sophia and 
left at the least noise; they heard nothing but ) my little playmates!” The parents listened 
the sacred music, saw nothing but the priest, (to them, smiling with joy, and encouraged 
the altar, and the image of the Saviour. them to keep their word. 

When divine service was over, they stopped ( The following Sunday, at the same place, 
some time on a spot shaded by an old oak, ) after Mass, they met again in presence of their 
surrounded with benches, where the old men ? parents, each spoke in his turn, and said: « Last 
of the village were used to sit and hold their { Sunday, I made such a promise.”—« Have 
domestic councils. These venerable person-? you kept it faithfully?” the parents would 
VoL. I.—No. 8. 3E 


CHaAPrTer XII. 
The meetings on Sunday. 


Ir was especially on Sundays and festivals 
that all admired this good and simple family. 
A little before the hour of High Mass, William 
locked up the house; the father, mother and 
children, dressed in their finest clothes, directed 
their steps towards the little church. The fa- 
ther and mother carrying their prayer books, 
went arm in arm; whilst a few steps before 
them, the children, holding each other by the 
hand, walked with a cheerful, but modest air. 
Frederick had a large book; Theresa hada 
smaller one, composed of about fifty leaves 
and containing some simple prayers which 
she knew nearly by heart. A sweet and pious 
serenity lighted up the countenances of the 
parents ; a kind of gravity mixed with joy, 
gave to the children an appearance of happi- 
ness which all remarked with pleasure. 

On the way, the country people saluted 
William and Sophia, and the little boys and 
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ask. ‘Yes, mamma,—yes, papa,’—would 
he answer, if he had really been faithful; in 
which case they heard, among this young as- 
sembly, a murmur of approbation which tes- 
tified the truth of the assertion; all rejoiced 
at the success of one another, and no one 
showed the least mark of jealousy. 

When the promise had not been entirely 
kept, the little fellow hung his head, and an- 
swered nothing; for he did not wish to tell a 
lie, and his blushing and contrite appearance 
sufficiently expressed his misfortune and re- 
pentance. All his good companions were af- 
fected at his sadness, and told one another, in 
a tone loud enough to be heard by their pa- 
rents, whatever might extenuate the fault of 
their comrade. 

It was thus that the good Sophia founded, 
without thinking of it, those Sunday meetings 
which became a school of wisdom and virtue 
for all the youth of the village. Often the 
good pastor, after having laid aside his sacred 
vestments, came to assist at these interesting 
assemblies, and to join his pious exhortations 
to the prudent admonitions of the parents. 
The presence of this venerable minister of 
God, whose locks were white as snow, whose 
soul was tender as his countenance was ex- 
pressive of peace and benevolence, gave to 
this domestic council convened before the 
house of the Lord, a more grave and impos- 
ing character. The children redoubled their 
attention, and in presence of this worthy old 
man who had administered to them the sac- 
rament of Baptism, and to, whom they had 
frequently laid open their youthful souls, they 
felt themselves penetrated with love and re- 
spect, and with a strong desire of becoming 
better. 

In the midst of these villagers of both sexes 
and of every age, who respected him for his 
pure and profound piety and his exemplary 
virtues, looking upon him as a saint and 
cherishing him as a father, the good pastor, 
now almost four-score years of age, resembled 
the patriarchs mentioned in the Bible. In 
looking at him, you would have thought 
that you saw Abraham, Isaac or Jacob, sur- 
rounded by his children and his children’s 
children. 

Thanks to those Sunday meetings, the little 
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boys and girls of the village had soon lost all 
the defects with which they had to reproach 
themselves till then; it was a universal grati- 
fication, a real family rejoicing, when, pre- 
senting themselves one by one before their 
father and mother, each of the children came 
with a modest confidence to say, looking 
around upon the circle of his comrades as if 
to call them to witness: *‘ Yes, dear papa, yes, 
dear mamma, I have kept my promise, at 
least I believe so.” 

When all had thus answered, and this testi- 
mony had been confirmed by the approbation 
of all the young persons present, by that of the 
esteemed schoolmaster, by the joyous counte- 
nance of the parents, and especially by a short 
discourse of the pastor who knew the con- 
sciences of his youthful parishioners, the chil- 
dren yielding to a transport of joy, began to 
clap their hands and congratulate each other. 
The parents, out of respect for the good pas- 
tor, wished at first to repress So natural an 
emotion, but the worthy father said to them : 
‘s Let them go on: this joy is fraternal and vir- 
tuous, the powers of heaven partake init. If 
one child only corrects himself of one single 
fault, the angels rejoice at it in heaven; what 
then must be their joy when all the children 
of a village correct themselves of their defects? 
Let them congratulate one another with the 
candor and simplicity of their age, and join 
with them yourselves: the approbation of a 
virtuous father and the kiss of an affection- 
ate mother are here below the sweetest re- 
compense of the virtue of a child.” 

The parents took the hint. The fathers 
called their children; the mothers stretched 
out their arms, and received them to their em- 
brace. The worthy pastor was delighted with 
so pleasing a spectacle. Tears of affection 
trickled from his eyes, and in silence he re- 
turned thanks to the Almighty for having 
poured upon this village the treasure of his 
benedictions. 

Suddenly Frederick and Theresa, sent by 
their mother, approached the pastor; Frederick 
thus addressed him: « Reverend Father, papa 
and mamma have sent us to thank you in their 
name and in the name of all the families here 
present, for your holy lessons, which have 
assisted all of us in becoming better. Will 
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you permit us to kiss the venerable hand) At these words, all their youthful counte- 
which has regenerated us by the waters of ) nances beamed with new joy. To embrace 
baptism ?” this old man whom they loved so much, and 
«Ah, my dear child,” replied the pastor, ) to have merited this recompense by their vir- 
«your virtuous parents have done as much as / tue, what a happiness for these charming chil- 
myself in this favored work of God; I have dren! Their parents, as delighted as them- 
given admonitions and instruction, they have selves, brought them forward, and the venera- 
given advice and example. May the Divine ( ble pastor pressed them to his bosom, declaring 
Goodness recompense them and their posteri- ) that it was the happiest day of his life. 
ty, in this world and in the next! Embrace( « But,” said Sophia, as they were about to 
me then, dear Frederick, and you also, good } separate, “it is not enough to correct their 
little Theresa.” ae they ought to think of acquiring vir- 
The revered pastor embraced both of )tues. Next Sunday, my dear children, we 
them. All the children and parents were ( will see the good works which you will have 
watching ; Frederick also looked at his little ) done ; and if our beloved pastor wishes to be 
companions, and afterwards at the pastor; / your judge, I will make a little present to that 
then, lowering his eyes, he seemed to be think- ‘one who will be found most worthy.” 
ing of something which he dared not say. | The pastor approved of the design ; several 
«* My good little friend, I understand you,” \ persons also promised to give something to 
exclaimed the old man; “you wish me also the most deserving. The children appeared 
to embrace your companions. Come, come ( delighted with the project, and went away 


to my arms; all good children are my chil- ) highly pleased with their manner of spending 
dren; come and embrace me.” the day. 


THE FATHER. 


From “ Hours of Devotion.” 


| EFORE nations and empires sprung into vested with this dignity ought not to dishonor 
existence, the united families that com- ‘it by his unworthiness. 
pesed them were almost distinct communi-) Man, so long as he stands alone in the 
ties within themselves, with each a presiding ‘ world, is without restraint, and is concerned 
chief, who was generally the father. a only about himself. When he has provided 
him is named the whole generation. for his own necessities, he has little else to 
looks to their support, protection, and happi- ) trouble him. When he dislikes his occupa- 
ness. He is the most respected among the/ tion, he quits it. If he take am aversion to 
number; and, if he commands, he is cheer- {his country, he exchanges it for another. 
fully aged. With the father it is different. His parental 
duties bind him fast; yet he attends to them 





In all ages of the world, and among all peo- 


of respect and veneration. It is a feeling 
natural to the human breast. The prince 
shares it in common with the beggar. The 
family leok to him as their representative ; 
he defends their rights and commands their 
obedience. Every one, therefore, who is in- 


rich reward. His wife, his children, his pro- 
fession, and his servants, each require his 
attention. He must be the father, guardian, 
protector, friend, and adviser of them all. 
Whatever may oppress or become a burthen 


; 
ple, the father has received a certain degree | with cheerfulness, for they bring with them a 
i him, he endures with patience. If he is 
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torn with the thorns of life, he complains not, 
because there are roses blooming for his wife 
and children. Without their happiness he is 
miserable himself. Were he alone, he would 
fly the injustice of his country, where war and 
oppression deprive him of his property. But 
these are nothing to the endearments of a 
lovely wife or helpless children. He remains 
faithful to his trust, and sacrifices every thing 
to their prosperity. 

The father is always looked upon with 
higher respect than he who is unmarried. 
The world reposes in him a greater degree of 
confidence. It is enough to know that he has 
an offspring who look te him for support. 
This alone recommends him to the attention 
and indulgence of all. 

But the father often lessens his own dignity. 
He often violates those tender and sacred du- 
ties which belong to his station. Thus he 
becomes an object of the greatest contempt. 
A man may be unfortunate in the managment 
of his affairs, public or private, and receive 
the sympathy of the public; but he who ne- 
glects his wife and children, and renders them 
miserable, has at once dried up the fountains 
of compassion, and is justly considered a dis- 
grace to society. For if a man know not 
how to rule his own house, how can he hope 
to have the respect and confidence of his fel- 
low citizens ? 

Who is the wise, faithful, and Christian 
father? He who commands obedience in his 
family, and encourages industry and devotion 
to God. These are the pillars of domestie 
happiness. A father in the midst of his fami- 
ly is as a prince among his people. It is his 
duty to watch over and see that every one 
performs his duty with faithfulness and fidel- 
ity. Every member of the domestic circle 
should be well acquainted with the business 
assigned to him, and be alone answerable for 
its performance. Where a house is well reg- 
ulated, the business of the day goes on with- 
out interruption. Every one attends to his or 


foolish contradictions ; no disputing about tri- 
fles ; no quarrelling between man and wife ; no 
evil example for children and servants. If the 
heads of a family cannot agree within them- 
selves, they lose at once the respect which is 
due tothem. Therefore should the father be 
very careful in the exercise of his domestic 
duties. He should not publicly differ in opin- 
ion from his wife, or contradict her in pre- 
sence of others. Parents should always fur- 
nish a good example, particularly of economy. 
They should never become despotic ; neither 
should they claim any exemption from the 
discipline which they may have established 
for the regulation of their household. Then, 
upon all occasions, they will be cheerfully 
obeyed. 

A prudent father will always regulate his 
expenses according to his income. The situ- 
ation of his affairs will always be well known, 
so that he may avoid, if necessary, any use- 
less expenditure. The wife prepares for the 
present, and the husband for the future wants 
of their family. It is the duty of the latter to 
provide for his helpmate, should she become a 
widow ; or children, should they become or- 
phans. It is also the province of the father to 
educate his children, so that they may honor 
his name, and be a blessing to him in the hour 
of death. “If any provide not for his own, 
and especially for those of his own house, he 
hath denied the faith, and is worse than an in- 
fidel.”” Industry, therefore, is the main pillar 
of domestic happiness. Without it we can- 
not acquire that competence which renders 
life so agreeable. 

We should always be useful and active. In 
a well disciplined house no idler will be 
found. Each will contribute something to 
the welfare of the others, be it ever so trifling. 
The most industrious are the most deserving. 
He who has faithfully performed his daily 
labor is always the most contented and cheer- 
ful. 

The father is the mainspring of all activity 


her business. A little friendly exhortation or (in the domestic circle. His duties are the 
encouragement is all that is requisite to keep ) most arduous. He feeds, clothes, and edu- 
every thing in activity. Harsh eommands or ( cates his children; he pays his laborers and 
continued censure will only produce disorder ) supports his servants. He must be the first 


and sullenness. 
Where harmony exists, there must be no 


in every difficulty; but he has the consolation 


of knowing that, by his unwearied diligence, 
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he has acquired a competency that will place become a well grounded habit. Every thing 
him beyond the reach of want. He keeps depends upon the formation of their charac- 
his children at some useful occupation that ) ters in early life. If parents are weak and 
will be advantageous to them in after years. ( irresolute, they will be sure to attain the mas- 
Idleness is infamy for a prince’s son, and lazi- ) tery. Too often is this repented of when too 
ness is the unerring path to poverty. (late. Obedience is a virtue, which is in a 
But where there is labor there must also be great degree the result of custom. 
recreation and rest. Money will buy the/ A thousand evils—sickness, war and fam- 
work of hirelings, but not their respect.) ine, persecution, envy and fraud, malice and 
Only that will be well done that is done with slander, all may impair the happiness and 
cheerfulness and from inclination. Therefore ) prosperity of a family; but a still greater 
it is prudent for the head of a family to per- ( curse is that of a degenerate child. And the 
mit a little gaiety and pleasure at proper sea- very foundation of this infamy was, perhaps, 
sons among the inmates of his house. It ( the too great indulgence of its parents. Then 
gives them new life and animation. \ it should be their great and paramount con- 
It is only when the father has obtained the § cern to preserve their offspring from the foul 
confidence and esteem of the individual mem- ? contaminations of the world; without which 
bers of his family (and how easily it is to be § there cah be no peace, no happiness. Vicious 
won), that he can expect entire and willing ? individuals in a family are as thieves and rob- 
obedience to his commands. Without this,) bers in a community. They poison every 
no order or economy can exist. Although ( thing that they touch. 
there may be an outward show of submission, ? It is only the virtues which adorn the 
yet it is not always of a profitable kind. father that he can expect to be imparted to 
Where servants act from fear, and merely (those around him. Is he a drunkard? how 
perform the outline of their duty, there will ) can he reproach others for a similar vice? Is 
always be more or less carelessness and (he an adulterer? how can he censure the 
treachery. They should always be influenced same crime in another? how banish from his 
by a feeling of love and attachment; from ( threshold the maddening tortures of jealousy? 
which flow habitual respect and a desire to ) Is he peevish and quarrelsome? how can he 
make themselves truly serviceable. The king (expect the smiles and endearments of his wife 
himself cannot command the love even of his )and children? Is he addicted to the use of 
most degraded subjects, without first render- ( profane language, or does he only occasionally 
ing himself worthy of the gift. a it? how can he prevent those around 
It is the duty of children to manifest a will- him from imitating his evil example, or con- 
ing submission to the dictates of their parents. ) demn them for this unchristian and disgusting 
Wo to the family in which a child is permit- ( vice? Is he a spendthrift or gambler? does he 
ted to have its own way. But to whom shall ‘ prefer pleasure and dissipation to industry and 
such conduct be attributed? Is it not the / economy? is he proud? is he fond of worldly 
result of bad education? Was not the cause | splendor—fine furniture and fine clothing? if 
of this calamity, the too great tenderness and 2 so, how can he hope his children will avoid 
indulgence of the parents? How careful,‘ his dangerous example? or that others will 
therefore, should be the father in moulding the ) not take advantage of his infirmities, and de- 
character of his offspring, and causing them ( fraud him for the purpose of enriching them- 
to be properly instructed. selves? Wretched and desolate is that family 
Parents should love their children with ten- ( where its ruler is the first to pollute its honor. 
derness and affection, but at the same time ) There dwells not the blessing of God, but a 
command the strictest obedience, even from ( bitter and destroying curse. 
their earliest infancy. If you never permit) Simplicity of manners and irreproachable 
them to have any dominion over you, neither ( conduct, with virtuous and unyielding disci- 
by their tears, their entreaties, their obstina- § pline, are the key-stones of domestic felicity. 
cy, nor their childish cunning; then it will ) Prosperity may forsake us, and storms rage 
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abroad, still is the. peace of a well regulated 
family comparatively unshaken. We may be 
divested of riches, but our hearts will still 
overflow with beatitude. There are many 
families who, by this blessed spirit, soar tri- 
umphant above the billows of misfortune. It 
is then that the venerable father stands in the 
midst, as a high-priest of God, receiving their 
benedictions for the sacrifices he has made on 
their account. They are united by the same 
love—the same faith—the same hope of eter- 
nity. 

How beautiful it is to behold the aged pa- 
triarch kneeling in prayer in the circle of his 
children, where all is piety and devotion. 
Perhaps one of the family is stretched upon 
the bed of death, and bidding a long, long fare- 
well to his companions. But he looks confi- 


dently to heaven, and assures them that their 
separation will be only for a moment. The 
hand that brought them together, and guided 
them through the difficulties of this life, has the 
same power to collect them together in the life 
to come. This is the picture of a Christian 
family, where the father rules with gentle- 
ness and love. Let all who hold a similar 
station compare themselves with him, and see 
wherein they are deficient. Ask yourselves 
if you have done every thing to promote the 
happiness of the domestic circle of which you 
were the reigning chief. Have you encour- 
aged that degree of piety and devotion that 
will buoy us up in all the dangers and uncer- 
tainties of life? Answer for yourselves be- 
fore the all-seeing, eternal, and heart-search- 
ing God! 


BYRON. 


BY POLLOCK. 


Apmrre the goodness of Almighty God ! 
He riches gave, he intellectual strength 

To few, and therefore none commands to be 
Or rich or learned ; nor promises reward 


Of peace to these. 


On all he moral worth 


Bestowed ; and moral tribute asked from all. 


And who that could not pay? who born so poor, 
Of intellect so mean, as not to know 
What seemed the best; and, knowing, might not do? 
As not to know what God and conscience badé, 
And what they bade not able to obey? 
And he who acted thus fulfilled the law 
Eternal, and its promise reaped of peace ; 
Found peace this way alone: who sought it else, 
Sought mellow grapes beneath the icy pole, 
Sought blooming roses on the cheek of death, 
Sought substance in a world of fleeting shades. 


Take one example to our purpose quite : 
A man of rank, and of capacious soul, 
Who riches had, and fame, beyond desire, 
An heir of flattery, to titles born, 

And reputation, and luxurious life : 
Yet, not content with ancestorial name, 


Byron. 


Or to be known because his fathers were, 

He on this height hereditary stood, 

And, gazing higher, purposed in his heart 

To take another step. Above him seemed, 

Alone, the mount of song, the lofty seat 

Of canonized bards; and thitherward, 

By nature taught, and inward melody, 

In prime of youth, he bent his eagle eye. 

No cost was spared. What books he wished, he read : 
What sage to hear, he heard ; what scenes to see, 
He saw. And first in rambling school-boy days, 
Britannia’s mountain walks, and heath-girt lakes, 
And story-telling glens, and founts, and brooks, 
And maids, as dew-drops pure and fair, his soul 
With grandeur filled, and melody, and love. 

Then Travel came, and took him where he wished. 
He cities saw, and courts, and princely pomp ; 
And mused alone on ancient mountain brows ; 
And mused on battle fields where valor fought 

In other days; and mused on ruins grey 

With years, and drank from old and fabulous wells, 
And plucked the vine that first-born prophets plucked ; 
And mused on famous tombs, and on the wave 

Of ocean mused, and on the desert waste ; 

The heavens and earth of every country saw. 
Where’er the old inspiring genii dwelt, 

Aught that could rouse, expand, refine the soul, 
Thither he went, and meditated there. 


He touched his harp, and nations heard, entranced. 
As some vast river of unfailing source, 
Rapid, exhaustless, deep, his numbers flowed, 
And opened new fountains in the human heart. 
Where fancy halted, weary in her flight, 
In other men, his fresh as morning rose 
And soared untrodden heights, and seemed at home, 
Where angels bashful looked. Others, though great, 
Beneath their argument seemed struggling whiles ; 
He, from above descending, stooped to touch 
The loftiest thought ; and proudly stooped, as though 
It scarce deserved his verse. With Nature’s self 
He seemed an old acquaintance, free to jest 
At will with all her glorious majesty. 
He laid his hand upon “the Ocean’s mane,” 
And played familiar with his hoary locks. 
Stood on the Alps, stood on the Apennines, 
And with the thunder talked, as friend to friend; 
And wove his garland of the lightning’s wing, 
In sportive twist—the lightning’s fiery wing, 
Which, as the footsteps of the dreadful God, 
Marching upon the storm in vengeance seemed— 
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Then turned, and with the grasshopper, who sung 
His evening song, beneath his feet, conversed. 
Suns, moons, and stars, and clouds his sisters were ; 
Rocks, mountains, meteors, seas, and winds, and storms, 
His brothers—younger brothers, whom he scarce 
As equals deemed. All passions of all men— 
The wild and tame—the gentle and severe ; 

All thoughts, all maxims, sacred and profane ; 

All creeds; all seasons, time, eternity ; 

All that was hated, and all that was dear ; 

All that was hoped, all that was feared by man, 
He tossed about, as tempest-withered leaves, 
Then, smiling, looked upon the wreck he made. 
With terror now he froze the cowering blood ; 
And now dissolved the heart in tenderness : 

Yet would not tremble, would not weep himself. 
But back into his soul retired, alone, 

Dark, sullen, proud: gazing contemptuously 

On hearts and passions prostrate at his feet. 

So Ocean from the plains his waves had late 

To desolation swept, retired in pride, 

Exulting in the glory of his might, 

And seemed to mock the ruin he had wrought. 


As some fierce comet of tremendous size, 
To which the stars did reverence as it passed ; 
So he through learning and through fancy took 
His flight sublime ; and on the loftiest top 
Of Fame’s dread mountain sat; not soiled and worn, 
As if he from the earth had labored up; 
But as some bird of heavenly plumage fair 
He looked, which down from higher regions came 
And perched it there, to see what lay beneath. 


The nations gazed, aid wondered much, and praised. 
Critics before him fell in humble plight, 
Confounded fell ; and made debasing signs 
To catch his eye ; and stretched and swelled themselves 
To bursting nigh, to utter bulky words 
Of admiration vast: and many too, 
Many that aimed to imitate his flight, 
With weaker wing, unearthly fluttering made, 
And gave abundant sport to after days. 


Great man! the nations gazed, and wondered much, 
And praised : and many called his evil good. 
Wits wrote in favor of his wickedness ; 
And kings to do him honor took delight. 
Thus full of titles, flattery, honor, fame, 
Beyond desire, beyond ambition full,— 
He died—he died of what? Of wretchedness. 


: 
. 
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Drank every cup of joy, heard every trump 

Of fame ; drank early, deeply drank ; drank draughts 
That common millions might have quenched—then died 
Of thirst, because there was no more to drink. 

His goddess, Nature, wooed, embraced, enjoyed, 
Fell from his arms, abhorred ; his passions died, 
Died all, but dreary, solitary pride ; 

And all his sympathies in being died. 

As some ill-guided bark, well built and tall, 

Which angry tides cast out on desert shore, 

And then, retiring, left it there to rot 

And moulder in the winds and rains of heaven ; 

So he,—cut from the sympathies of life, 

And cast ashore from pleasure’s boisterous surge, 
A wandering, weary, worn, and wretched thing, 
Scorched and desolate, and blasted soul, 

A gloomy wilderness of dying thought,— 
Repined, and groaned, and withered from the earth. 
His groanings filled the land, his numbers filled ; 
And yet he seemed ashamed to groan. Poor man! 
Ashamed to ask, and yet he needed help. 


Proof this, beyond all lingering of doubt, 
That not with natural or mental wealth 
Was God delighted, or his peace secured ; 
That not in natural or mental wealth 
Was human happiness or grandeur found. 
Attempt how monstrous, and how surely vain! 
With things of earthly sort, with aught but God, 
With aught but moral excellence, truth and love, 
To satisfy and fill th’ immortal soul! 
Attempt, vain inconceivably! attempt 
To satisfy the ocean with a drop, 
To marry Immortality to Death, 
And with the unsubstantial shade of Time, 
To fill th’ embrace of all Eternity ! 


DESULTORY SKETCHES OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN MARYLAND. 
BY BERNARD U. CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


No. III. 


/ s 
MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN FRANCIS MORANVILLE, LATE PASTOR OF ST. PATRICKS 


CHURCH, BALTIMORE. 


SKETCH of the life of a good pastor ( plary piety, and who hold in higher esteem 
may not offer to the reader striking or | the things that please God than such as attract 
considerable events : but those who delight in ) the vain applause of men, will peruse with 
the contemplation of heroic virtue and exem- ( pleasure some pages devoted to the memory 
Vox. 1.—No. 8. oF 
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of the Rev. Mr. Moranvillé, that zealous, la-( living, to present to the world a faithful por- 
borious, and charitable priest, whom Balti-‘ trait of his intimate and venerable friend. 
more has seen for twenty years entirely de-) Disappointed in his expectations of receiving 
voted to the concerns of his heavenly minis- } from France, materials for the faithful history 
try in the pastorship of St. Patrick’s church, ) of the early days of his friend, and of his 
a station which he adorned from 1804 to 1823. ( career as a missionary in South America, the 

To write the life of a good pastor is to offer ) continuation of the work was deferred; when 
consolation to the flock who owe their vigor- ( the appointment of Dr. Bruté to the diocess 
ous growth to his careful nurture; and more ) of Vincennes, imposed upon him such import- 
especially to such as can carry back their re-( ant duties as to prevent its completion. On 
collection to those days when the light of his ) the eve of departure from his hallowed retreat, 
example guided them through the dangerous’ Mount St. Mary’s, he transferred his notes 
paths of life, and beaconed them to that purer {and memoranda to the writer, enjoining on 
and happier country, whither his thoughts) him the completion of the work. Writing 
were ever bent, and his steps always tending, ( from Cincinnati, on his route to Vincennes, 23d 
they who Sept., 1834, he says: “‘ Do try, even late as we 
are both at it, to write something; the very 
writing is holy.” Death has since removed 
that saintly prelate to his reward ; 


** Loved him living and lament him dead,” 


cannot forget his virtuous example and in- 
structive lessons during his holy abode with 
them: which were the strongest incentives to 
piety, as well as the most convincing proofs 
of the loveliness of virtue. 

It is to please all those to whom piety is 


** Quenched is his lamp of varied lore.”’ 


And those notes which would have been but 
the index to his own masterly pen, in the 
composition of a biography precious to the 
endeared—even though the performance fall ! scholar and the Christian, constitute the most 
far short of their laudable desire to see justice / interesting portion of this imperfect sketch, 
done to one who did so much for the sacred made by one who, having been honored by 
cause of religion—that the diffident writer of ) the friendship of Mr. Moranvillé, has added 
this humble sketch, has attempted the picture \ his own recollections, and those of other 
of a priest, whom all who had the happiness to ) friends, to the notes of the bishop of Vin- 
know him, justly considered not only a good ) cennes. 
pastor, but one of the best of those whom God) Joun Francis MoranviLte was born on 
grants to a people, to exemplify among them } 19th July, 1760, at Cagny, (where his family 
the man of his heart and of his most merciful ) still resides), near Amiens, department of the 
promises : «I will give you pastors according ? Somme, formerly the capital of Picardy in 
to my own heart, and they shall feed you with ) France. His parents, who were in moderate 
knowledge and doctrine.” Jer. iii. 15. circumstances, were respectable and very pi- 
The substance of the above introduction, ) ous. The bishop who then occupied that an- 
from the pen of the late Dr. Bruté, bishop of) cient see was the celebrated M. de la Motte ; 
Vincennes, was written by that eminent gen- 
tleman in the year 1826. It is at once an evi- 
dence of its utility, and of the distinguished 


whose most edifying life—which terminated 
in 1774, at the advanced age of 91, after 41 
) years of: episcopacy—has been given to the 
merit of the subject of this memoir, that the world, and was often in the recollection of Mr. 
late Archbishop Maréschal requested Dr. } Moranvillé, and the subject of his conversa- 
) 





Bruté to prepare a biography of Rev. Mr.) tion. Young Moranvillé was consecrated to 
Moranvillé ; which was begun by that eru- (God in baptism within two hours after his 
dite and saintly man, with his characteristic ) birth. As at the early age of eight years he 
zeal. No one was so well qualified to do jus- / was a little chorister in the Cathedral of 
tice to the subject; for the closest bonds of! Amiens, we may presume he gave evidence 
friendship, as well as the most congenial sen- ) of that melody of voice which was afterwards 
timents, enabled him, better than any man (so admirable, and that his taste for church 
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music, in which he became a proficient, was directed by judicious discipline; and the pow- 
then cultivated. His early studies were pur-( ers of his active mind, and the warm senti- 
sued at or near Amiens, after which he was ) ments of his generous heart were fashioned 
by the kindness of the bishop, sent to Paris, / into a holy zeal for the salvation of souls. 
where he entered, on Ist of October, 1778, the | Whilst the professors imparted to their pupils 
seminary du St. Esprit, the name adopted by / such heavenly lore as made them eminently 
some pious priests, who, under the influence 5 useful priests, they were careful not to permit 
of the Holy Ghost, and to honor in a special ) studies or pursuits unsuitable to their future 
manner his first coming upon the apostles, } destination to distract the attention of the se- 
had united to educate missionaries for the dis- ) minarians. 

tant parts of the Church.* Henrion says, ’ The occasional return to the seminary of its 
«The congregation of the Holy Ghost was ) ancient scholars, from their various missions 
established for the purpose of raising to eccle- ( in distant lands, were events of great interest. 
siastical rank young men of reduced circum-) These veterans of the cross returned, after 
stances, but who by their virtue and disposi- / long years of absence and toil, with complex- 
tion for scientific studies promised useful ser- ions bronzed by an African sun, or after the 
vices. ‘hey were destined to the least soli- ) sunny locks of their youth had been blanched 
cited and most laborious employments on the) among the snows of Acadie or Canada;—not 
missions, and to the chaplainships of hospitals. ) so much to court repose in the halls of their 
A pension of only one hundred francs was ( alma mater, as to plead the cause of nations 
required of them, and many were exempted ) and tribes of converted savages, who, now 
from this demand. The term of the semina- 
rians was six years; of which the first two 
were devoted to philosophy, and the remain- 
ing four to theology. Their priests were so 
distinguished by their zeal, their spirit of 
humility and disinterestedness, and devoted 
themselves so cheerfully to the most laborious 
duties of the ministry, that some of the bish- 
ops confided their seminaries to their care ; 
and the government gladly offered them pro- 
tection.+”’ 

In this admirable institution, the tender 
piety of young Moranvillé was cherished by 
the care, and stimulated by the example of the 
directors, who, in devoting themselves to the 
education of priests, had brought to the noble 
work, talents of the highest order, combined 
with profound wisdom and prudence, and ani- 
mated by the sublime spirit of Christian cha- 
rity. There too, that ardent disposition which 
always characterized him, was regulated and 


become too numerous for their pastoral care, 
desired more priests. While the instructive 
narratives of these venerable men,—deeply in- 
teresting in their details,—kept the minds of 
the youthful candidates directed to the single 
great object to which all their studies tended, 
nothing was better calculated to foster the 
spirit of charity, and inflame a generous zeal 
than appeals for aid in behalf of those for whose 
salvation they had spent the day of their man- 
hood, ‘from the rising of the sun to the going 
down of the same,” from men whose toil-worn 
bodies, and wasted strength, formed a striking 
contrast to the unquenchable ardor of their 
zeal. 

The successful efforts of the young candi- 
date to make his vocation acceptable to God 
and to men, have been known since by the 
character of his whole ministry, as well as by 
the esteem which his superiors constantly en- 
tertained for him. How well he must then 

; have subdned nature, and made it ready for all 
ie a, ee nee ) the self-denial, zeal, active charity and order] 
for the missions, was Rev. M. Desplace, a priest ’ ’ y iy 
of the diocess of Rennes, and it was —e “4 = course which belong to the good missionary 
Fen Te Ms and useful priest— whose love is nailed t 
published by F. Picot de Cloriviere, S. J., was | the cross,”’—the life of such a seminarian in 
scat etarabnar a aoaneee all the 7 had, an all his subsequent stations practically evinced 
from that nursery many excellent priests were ( in the best possible manner. But few of the 
given to the foreign missions. details of his early life have been granted to 


Histoire des Ordres Religieux, par M. ; ; 
ania Paris, 1835. , our edification ; as his modesty seldom allowed 
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him to allude to any of them. But a singular carry the consolations of religion to the slave, 
love of all the ecclesiastical duties in the pub- ) were objects to which the labors of the pious 
lic performance of divine service, great affec- ( fathers of the seminary du Saint Esprit were 
tion for adorning the sanctuary of the Lord, directed. This respectable establishment fur- 
and a great inclination for all that relates spe- ( nished many ecclesiastics who devoted them- 
cially to the decency of divine worship, re- selves to the missions of China and the Indies; 
markuble taste for sacred music, care in per- ( Canada and Acadie, where they reconciled to 
forming with order and beauty all the ceremo- | the government the affections of the native 
nies of the Church,—directing its most solemn , tribes; Goree, on the river Gambia; the island 
exhibitions with appropriate splendor—must | of St. Louis and Senegal, &c. Ke. Among 
have been among the marks of his holy call: , ’ the distant colonies of France, that of Cayenne 
while the still higher qualifications of a most ( or Guiana in South America, claimed the es- 
tender piety, ardent love for our Saviour, lively | pecial attention of the Congregation of the 
faith, and a great zeal for the conversion of ( Holy Ghost. The capacity and good conduct 
sinners, were the motives that animated him | of its pupils, and its zeal for the interests of 
throughout his course. France, had determined the government, about 
He was in his nineteenth year when he en- ‘ the year 1776, to intrust this house to main- 
tered the seminary du Saint Esprit. During (tain constantly twenty missionaries with an 
five years and a half he applied himself with ‘ apostolic prefect at Cayenne. 
ardor and assiduity to his studies; when hav-) Shortly after his ordination in 1784, the Rev. 
ing acquired an ample share of human learning, ( Mr. Moranvillé was sent to Cayenne, together 
and such proficiency in theology as to give ‘ with his fellow students, Rev. Mr. Duhamel 
satisfaction to the eminent directors of that ( and Rev. Mr. Herard. 
celebrated school; and above all, being well The province of French Guiana, the capital 
grounded in the virtues peculiarly necessary ( of which is Cayenne, is on the eastern coast 
for the holy state to which he was called, he | of South America between 3° 30" and 5° 50\\ 
was ordained priest, on the Saturday after Pen- ( N. latitude, and is a portion of an extensive 
tecost in 1784. The profound humility, ardent ‘ country of the same name, lying between the 
zeal, and devoted submission to the divine will, great rivers Orinoco and Amazon. 
which marked the commencement of his min- | Guiana occupies a considerable space in the 
istry, excited the admiration of his companions ) early history of South America. The renown- 
of that period; the fruits of his excellent pre- | ed Sir Walter Raleigh claimed the discovery 
paration embellished his future career in dis- ) of the «« Empire of Guiana” for England, and 
tant countries, and in another hemisphere. recommended it especially to the attention of 
His style of preaching, always forcible, was Queen Elizabeth. He had been preceded by 
very engaging and impressive in his youth: it ( Berret and others in behalf of Spain. 
is related of him however, that in preaching Reputed to possess El Dorado, the city of 
in public for the first time, in Paris, he was ( Manoa was described to be so rich in gold 
unable to remember the sermon which he had that the houses were covered with that metal. 
previously composed for the occasion: but / For more than twenty years the possession of 
without permitting so embarrassing a circum- ( this country claimed the attention of Sir Wal- 
stance to disturb his presence of mind, he ) ter; and the unfortunate issue of his final ex- 
preached an extemporaneous discourse with ( pedition thither, occasioned his disgrace, and 
great power. On coming down from the pul- ‘ sent him 
pit, an old lady who had listened to the sermon “ Bootless home and weather-beaten back,” 
with great delight, seized his hand in rap- ) to a prison, chains and the scaffold. 
ture, and placing a louis in it,exclaimed:«*Ah,( The French made a settlement in Cayenne 
my dear, if all our preachers would preach ) in 1635. After many conflicts with the Portu- 
like you!” guese, the Dutch at Surinam, and the English, 
To enlighten the savages of distant lands} in which it was taken and retaken, Cayenne 
with the knowledge of the true God, and to / returned to France in 1676, in whose posses- 
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sion it has ever since remained. The actual visited for instruction, for the sacred ministe- 
occupation of the country by Europeans, dis-( rial duties to the sick, and the many calls 
pelled the charm with which the spirit of ro- ! which make the intercourse of the Catholic 
mance had invested’it. The houses of Manoa? priest with the people,—especially the poorer 
roofed with gold, proved to be rocks covered ! class entrusted to his care, incessant,—the 
with talc, which glittering under the vertical ) fatigues, and exposure to the burning sun of 
beams of a tropical sun, imposed upon the} the equator—and to the unwholesome night 
excited imaginations of the early adventurers. ) air of such climes—the want of relief or com- 
El Dorado, like the meteors of the night, re- { fort after such exposure, in many of the places 
ceded from the steps of the pursuers until it to be attended; the naturally strong and offen- 
melted into “thin air.” Though the forests } sive odors from those poor people, especially 
and inland regions of Guiana are rich in fruits, ) the sick, visited in their small cabins or huts, 
valuable trees and plants, to an extraordinary ( rendered that attendance particularly laborious 
degree, the sea coast and banks of the rivers ) and painful; and required always a great spirit 
are invested in fogs and dampness pernicious to } of self denial and faith, and a just appreciation 
health; and while the interior teems with the § of the value of immortal souls. But it may be 
most luxuriant gifts of nature, its borders pre- ) said, after the example of his divine Saviour, 
sent one of the most unhealthy countries upon { Mr. Moranvillé estimated that value far above 
earth.* During three months of the year, con- ) his own life. Of this our more happy country 
tinual rains swell the rivers, which meeting ( has been a witness, when extraordinary visita- 
the tides, deluge the land for many miles from ) tions of providence put his zeal to the test. 
the sea, forcing the quadrupeds to take refuge ( Here, for many years cid this good priest prove 
in lofty trees. himself that «faithful dispenser of the myste- 

Such was the country in which Rev. Mr. / ries of God,” 1 Cor. iv. 2, who in the very 
Moranvillé commenced his missionary labors. | days of the apostles were regarded as a hea- 


Immediately after his arrival, he was appointed ) venly gift to the Church. God in his abundant 
vicar of the principal church in the city of | goodness, did not leave him alone in those 
Cayenne, the duties of which responsible sta- ) heroical services, nor permit the poor or the 
tion he discharged with diligence and piety, ( slave of that distant country, to pine amid the 


and much to the satisfaction of the people, by rigors of a deadly climate without the aid 
whom he was greatly esteemed and beloved. { which lightens labor, and conducts the weary 
The population of French Guiana or Cay- pilgrim om his way. 
enne, exclusive of the native tribes, was about? ‘The venerable coadjutor and afterwards 
20,000; of these not more than from 2,000 to ) successor of the Most Rev. Archbishop Car- 
3,000 were whites. The mission was exceed-? roll, Dr. Leonard Neale, a native of Maryland, 
ingly laborious. A burning climate, er had exemplified in Demarara and Dutch Gui- 
more unhealthy by the extent of country which ) ana, missions adjacent to those of Cayenne, all 
was annually overflowed, made deep impres- } the wonted zeal of the distinguished Society 
sions upon the most robust constitutions. The ) of Jesus, to which he belonged. While Rev. 
nature and exertions of the ministry in such a} Mr. Duhamel, the early friend, was long the 
country, added greatly to its inconveniences. ) associate of Rev. Mr. Moranvillé in the same 
Called to distant and extensive plantations, ’ blessed work, and on the same spot. The 
and among that unfortunate race who formed ) constitution of this excellent man had been 
the principal part of the flock, and whose ) unable to resist, to the same degree, the effects 
crowded ‘quarters’ were to be constantly of the climate, and the labors of such a mis- 
sion. Yet the holy zeal with which he ex- 
erted, to the last, his weakly frame, is in the 
remembrance of many who recollect him as 


) 
* Malte Brun, &c. ! 
+ In a settlement attempted at Kourou in 1763, 

it is stated that 13,000 persons perished. The { 


deportation of priests, deputies, &c. obnoxious to { the priest who served Hagerstown and Em- 
the ruling party during the French revolution, 


was inflicted as conveying almost a seutence of ( mittsburg ; and who witnessed the pure and 
death. ( edifying life which he led at his humble cot- 
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tage on the mountain, where the noble college ) virtuous conduct and a pious desire of serving 
of Mount St. Mary’s now dispenses learning ( God faithfully, create in a worthy pastor that 
to the youth of our country. He died on his ) holy love, more easy for a virtuous and reli- 
last station, Emmittsburg, in 1818. Nothing? gious heart to conceive than it is possible to 
was more affecting than the respect and natu- ) describe. This divine spirit, which animates 
ral affection that these two excellent men tes- ) the Christian missionary in the midst of diffi- 
tified for one another ; each humbly thinking culties, makes his heart responsive to every 
the other better than himself, often spoke of ) appeal of the distressed, and causes it to glow 
the meritorious actions of his friend with ad- { with that charity which marks the disciple of 
miration, carefully avoiding the appearance of ) Him who said, “I come to send fire on the 
being entitled to any share of praise or honor ‘ earth, and what will I but that it be kindled?” 


for having himself participated in the like ) Luke xii. 49. 
good works. Such was the relation in which the Rev. 


To these venerable men was added Rev.) Mr. Moranvillé stood to the most numerous 
Mr. Herard, lately deceased, who in advanced ( portion of his South American mission. And 
age still presented the memorial of that gen- ) when, after the lapse of many years, he had 
uine piety and dignified sacerdotal demean- occasion to speak of it, the touching eloquence 


Oe 
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or for which his two contemporaries were ) of his language and manner never failed to 
remarkable. This gentleman accompanied / awaken in his hearers a sympathy kindred to 
his two brother seminarians to Cayenne in \his own. When his modesty permitted him 
1784, where his station was at some dis- ) to speak of those days passed in the laborious 
tance from theirs ; and afterwards served the ( missions of the south, his anecdotes were em- 
missions of Surinam, St. Croix, &c. He vis- ) inently edifying. The following, when heard 
ited his early friend and companion twice, in (from his lips, possessed an interest which 
Baltimore, while the latter was pastor of St. ) writing cannot convey. 
Patrick’s, and survived to furnish some of the A very young girl having fallen a prey to 
incidents of his useful life to his biographer. ) the licentious passions of her master, did not 
The labors of the Catholic missionary in ( conceal it from Mr. Moranvillé. He spoke 
behalf of the blacks naturally endear him ) to her of the enormity of the sin, of its oppo- 
to them. He is not only their spiritual fa- (sition to the commandments of God, of the 
ther, but their friend and counsellor. Desti- | sacred obligations of chastity, of the beauty 
tute at once of physical comforts, and of that of virtue, and of the blessings which religion 
intellectual enjoyment which belongs to culti- ‘ offers to purity of life. With what fervor and 
vated and enlightened minds, it is to the min- conviction he insisted on the necessity of de- 
ister of God they are indebted for their chief sisting from the criminal course of life in 
pleasure,—the consolations of religion,—often ) which she was then involved, the obligation 
most fully felt in their humble, poor, and la- ( of obeying God and saving her soul at all 
borious situation ; a state which brings them ) hazards, were soon evident. When, on her 
nearer the kingdom of their Saviour in pro- / master sending for her as usual, she resolutely 
portion as it is distant from the pleasures of ) refused to go to him. Astonished at the un- 
the world. Many among them receive his semmaanel resistance to his wicked will, « Fa- 
divine word and grace with docile minds and ther Moranvillé has been there,” said he to 
willing hearts. They feel grateful and at- the passive minister of his brutality. ‘ Give 
tached to the priest who, in addition to his {her a severe flogging, and she will come.” 
spiritual ministrations, often labors success- ) The poor slave suffered under the brutal lash 
fully to make the masters more humane and ( with the greatest courage, to the shame and 
attached to their servants, whom they find ) disappointment of the master and his vile 
more faithful and reconciled to their situation / panderer. The rage of the tyrant knew no 
through the pious care of the priest. It hap- bounds: he ordered her to be scourged until 
pens also that the humble condition and pain- ) she should comply and solicit his pardon for 
ful toil of the slave, often accompanied by (her resistance. The servile minister of his 
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wicked will proceeded with increased sever- 
ity, and seeing that his horrid infliction pro- 
duced no change in the will of the heroical 
girl, through some promptings of compassion 
he entreated her, amidst the stripes, to say 
the requisite ‘“‘ Pardon, master!’ But the 
only reply of the victim was, “Pardon! O 
my God, pardon!” Her tortures continued 
until her body was so mangled as to seem un- 
able any longer to endure the fatal contest. 
Being removed to the quarter allotted to 
slaves, a faithful friend ran for the good priest. 
He immediately obeyed the summons, and, 
finding the sufferer in a dying condition, ad- 
ministered the consolations of our holy reli- 
gion, for which she had made her preparations 
of repentance so manifest. She died the hap- 
py victim of her sincere faith and penance ; 
‘‘more happy, incomparably more happy,” 
concluded the narrator, “than her wicked 
master, who was left rather to a life of further 
crimes than to the remorse which would have 
been his only hope for the terrible day of re- 
tribution.” 

From this thrilling incident some idea may 
be formed of the power of his ministry among 
that unfortunate race, whose souls were not 
the less precious in his estimation because of 
the lowliness of their station. His lively in- 
terest for the welfare of these poor members 
of his flock was acknowledged by their ar- 
dent attachment and great reverence for his 
person. His zeal in the discharge of his duty 
as a faithful pastor led him to witness a most 
appalling execution. A negro man, who had 
been privy to a plot for the murder of his 
master, was convicted as an accomplice, and 
condemned to suffer death. In order more 
effectually to impress the slave population, 
the execution was ordered to take place upon 
a moveable scaffold, and the hands and feet of 
the criminal to be chopped off in different 
parts of the city of Cayenne, before the stroke 
of death should release him. The poor crim- 
inal was visited in prison by Rev. Mr. Mo- 
ranvillé, and under the influence of his min- 
istry repented most sincerely of his crime. 
Exhorted by the faithful priest to accept his 
punishment in a spirit of humble submission 
tou the will of God, and as a just atonement 
for the heinous sin committed: he promised 


to bear patiently the tortures to which he was 
condemned; and seemed, even, pleased to 
suffer much in this world, in the hope of being 
spared in the world to come. Mr. M. accom- 
panied him to the scaffold, and ascended it 
with him. 

When the executioner struck off the right 
hand of the criminal it fell upon the feet of the 
Rev. Mr. M., who standing near him strove to 
support his courage, and to excite the most 
lively sentiments of penitence. The poor 
negro seeing that his bloody hand had sullied 
the shoes of his faithful pastor, cried out, «I 
beg your pardon, my father,” and with his 
other hand instantly threw away the one that 
had been chopped off. He bore with astonish- 
ing intrepidity, the whole deadly operation 
which followed; his faithful pastor remaining 
by him during that long and frightful execu- 
tion, exhorting him, and suggesting sentiments 
of piety and repentance till the vital current 
ceased to flow. 

They who know how tender were the feelings 
of Mr. Moranvillé, how quickly his sympa- 
thies were aroused for the sufferings of others, 
and they alone, can form some idea of the in- 
tense agony he endured in witnessing an exe- 
cution, which, though just and necessary, was 
calculated by its frightful details to harrow the 
feelings of a heart so exquisitely tender as his. 
But through life it seemed to be a ruling sen- 
timent with him, that all personal considera- 
tions must be prostrate at the call of duty; and 
if at the next moment he had been required to 
lay his head upon the block, such was his he- 
roical devotion to the duties of his sacred 
office, that he would have exhorted and sus- 
tained the poor criminal until that moment 
arrived. 

The active zeal of our missionary found 
among the native Indians, other fields for the 
exercise of his charitable ministry. The na- 
tives of this country dwelt at great distances 
from the European settlements, on the banks 
of the great rivers, or in the deep shades 
and recesses of mighty forests, whose luxuri- 
ant foliage seemed to prohibit all entrance to 
the stranger. Vain would be the attempt, 
without the guidance of the natives, to pene- 
trate these pathless and primeval forests. In 
the midst of that vegetation whose luxuriance 
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is unrivalled, are found wild beasts in great were always to be dreaded, they still continued 
numbers, and of extraordinary ferocity; as) their watch fires. But their toil-earned sleep 
the tiger, jaguar, &c. and of serpents, some of ) was often disturbed by the howling of the 
such extraordinary size as to startle credu- ) more fierce animals, and by such disagreeable 
lity.* A quaint writer on Guiana, speaking ) cries and chattering of apes and monkeys as 
of the extraordinary number and varieties of | made “night hideous.” 
animals of the monkey species which are found ) The natives are described as ‘indolent, but 
in its woods, says, that ‘in comparison with ( with passions lively to the highest degree; 
any other portion of the world, Guiana may be ) they carry every thing to excess—are incon- 
defined as the country of apes.”’t stant, drunkards, their hatred is immortal, &c. 
Mr. Moranvillé’s first encounter with one ) yet they are courteous, and extremely polite.”’* 
of these strange animals was an amusing scene.’ They are ignorant of God, and are much 
In one of his excursions into the country, \ afraid of a devil, of whom they have no very 
while reading, on horseback, his horse was) clear idea.t Their habitations were very 
frightened, and he himself startled, by the) rude, and they resided together in villages of 
sudden appearance of an animal of the mon- ) forty or fifty families, under the government 
key tribe of the largest size, capering along ( of a chief. 
the path, but at some distance in advance.) Their reception of Rev. Mr. Moranvillé 
Having never seen so large a creature of the ( was always hospitable and courteous, and 
kind before, he thought it was a negro, and \ they seemed to hold him in reverence. 
turning away his eyes, calling aloud reproach-) In one of his excursions he reached a 
ed it for its want of modesty in appearing be- | mountainous country, inhabited by Indians, 
fore him without being clothed. The creature ) who many years before had been converted to 
replied by chattering and grinning at him, and ( the Christian faith. They were overjoyed to 
by a display of comic antics of such extraor- ) receive a priest, and he equally delighted to 
dinary agility, as satisfied him he had been ( find in that distant region fruits of the pious 
talking to an ourang-outang instead of a negro. labors of early missionaries of the cross. 
On his excursions among the Indians, Mr. / These were no doubt converts of those apos- 
Moranvillé, accompanied by one or two na- § tolical Jesuits who many years before had 
tives, embarking in a canoe, followed the 2 penetrated to a great distance in the interior, 
course of the river as long as it conducted | and of whose missions some accounts are ex- 
them on their way. At night, they landed, ) tant.t 
and swinging their hammocks from the branch- 


es of trees, or erecting a little hut, they kin- * Nouvelle relation de la France equinoctiale. 
: Paris, 1743. + Jeffreys. 

dled fires, for the double peepews <f deterring + On 25th Jan’y, 1674, Fathers Grillett (Creu- 

wild beasts from approaching their rude lodg- ( illi?) and Bechamel, of the Society of Jesus, 

ings, and to protect themselves from the im- ) ¢mbarked in a canoe, accompanied by two or 

: three natives, and, pursuing a westerly course, 

mense swarms of gnats, mosquitoes, &c. whose visited several Indian nations. The journey was 

annoyance in that country is intolerable. On ) ¢xcessively laborious : they had often to row like 

, : : galley slaves, sometimes to drag their canoe over 

leaving the river his route lay through dense ( Jand for a great distance, and to traverse an ex- 

forests, of which wild beasts seemed to be the ssa A rugged monaty on _ F . B. knew the 

c - : anguage 0 e Galibris, and by that means was 

only occupants; at night the Indians prepared ? apie to preach to many other tribes. The na- 


beds under the trees, always making the best | tives oe tired of hearing the o_ dis- 
. - . course of the creation, the mysteries of faith, the 

for the youn. As a protection from the wild commandments of God and the Chureh. They 
beasts, who in were delighted with the chaunting of the litanies 
of the B. v. M., and soon learned the responses, 
and joined in the ora pro nobis with great fervor. 
They entreated the missionaries to remain among 
* They are described to be eighteen, and even | them. After an absence of six months, and hav- 
forty feet in length, and some of the thickness of | ing penetrated 170 leagues, they returned to Cay- 


a horse; one devoured a young girl.—Milhaw’s | enne, much debilitated and with impaired health, 
from the labors of their arduous mission.—Jour- 
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*¢ Dim darkness and this leafy labyrinth,” 
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+ History of the French dominions in North ( nal of the Missionaries, in Jeffreys: London, 
and South America, by Jeffreys: London, 1761. ( 1761. 
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Chateaubriand says: “ Father Creuilli, a Je- 
suit, founded the missions of Cayenne. What 
he did for the comfort of the negroes and sav- 
ages seems to surpass the powers of human 
nature. Lombard and Ramette, treading in 
the steps of this holy man, penetrated into the 
recesses of Guiana. Here they gained the 
affections of the Galibis, by devoting them- 
selves to the relief of their sufferings, and pre- 
vailed upon those Indians to intrust them with 
some of their children, whom they instructed 
in the Christian religion. On returning to 
their native forests, these civilized youths 
preached the gospel to their aged and savage 
parents, who were easily convinced by the 
eloquence of the new missionaries.”’* 

An English author who wrote in 1761, near- 
ly a century after the institution of the Jesuits’ 
missions in Guiana, proves that the fruits of 
their labors had not perished. He says, «‘The 
Galibis have been converted, and make good 
Catholics. Some of them are very zealous 
and fervent, and they are incapable of renoun- 
cing their religion.’’t 

Reverend Mr. Moranvillé remained with the 
Christian Indians as long as his other duties 
permitted him. He baptized their children, 
heard their confessions, and exercised among 
them all the functions of his sacred ministry 
which were appropriate to their situation. 
They were very solicitous for him to remain 
with them. In truth the labors of the mis- 
sionaries were more successful and encourag- 
ing among the Indians and the negroes than 
with the European planters, who, surrounded { 
with wealth and living luxuriously on their 
large estates, found too many attractions in | 
their position to relish the practice of a reli- ) 
gion which teaches its votaries to take uP | 
their cross daily. But although not regular 
in the practice of their Christian duties, the 
planters treated the missionaries with great 
respect, until the progress of the French re- 
volution led to greater indifference, and finally 
to open persecution. 

What a spectacle to the eye of the Christian 
is the career of those zealous Missionaries! 
Abandoning their native land, and all the 
charms of intellectual and polished eosin, 
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* Genie du Christianisme, liv. iv. ch. 6. 
+ Jeffreys. 


Vou. I.—No. 8. 


they are found seeking for souls in the most 
savage countries, embracing poverty and labor 
with more ardor than the children of this world 
pursue its pleasures. In the case of the 
subject of this memoir, in the prime of life, 
with a mind highly cultivated, of polished 
manners, and possessed of accomplishments 
which fitted him for the most refined society, 
we find him toiling among ignorant negroes 
and savages, in the seclusion of deep forests, 
and encircled by morasses, whose baneful at- 
mosphere threatened an early death. It was 
a favorite text of his, that “the kingdom of 
heaven suffers violence, and the violent bear 
it away,” and well did he practice upon it. 
The favor of his God was all he sought; the 
love of God which glowed in his heart was 
the high motive of all his actions; and for this 
was he ever willing to sacrifice ease, health, 
and life itself, not only without a murmur, 
but with joy. But nature sunk under the 
painful labors to which it was subjected, and 
vigorous health and a remarkably robust con- 
stitution yielded to the exorbitant demands of 
his boundless charity and zeal. 

He was attacked by a severe disease, pecu- 
liar to that country ; which not only disquali- 
fied him for all duty as a pastor, but confined 
him constantly to bed, where its slow but 
steady progress wasted his strength day by 
day, and gradually undermined his constitu- 
tion. After a long confinement, in which it 
was manifest he was sinking, his physician 
and friends despaired of his recovery, and 
expected no other than a fatal termination to 
hisdisease. After lingering thus many weeks, 
the period of his dissolution seemed to be ap- 
proaching, the good people of his congrega- 
tion took leave of their holy pastor, his eyes 
were closed as if in death, the vital spark 
seemed to have been extinguished, his physi- 
cian pronounced him dead, and preparations 
were commenced for his interment. But, 
although the eyes were shut, and the pulse 
had ceased to beat, at the end of twenty-four 
hours the chill of death had not stiffened his 
limbs; and his servant, clinging to a hope 
which seemed to arise rather from her attach- 
ment to her master and wishes for his restora- 
tion, than from any rational ground, objected 
to his interment ; and his body was permitted 
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to remain another day. At the end of which 
the flesh was yet warm and the limbs flexible. 
The servant still opposed the interment ; but 


dence on their estates in the country, where 
their wealth and the fertility of their lands 
enabled them to enjoy the luxuries of life in 


the physician attributing the warmth and flex- } great abundance. M. Milhau says: “ Among 
ibility of the body to the effects of the tem- } the first planters were persons of birth, parts, 
perature and climate, pronounced the hopes) and merit. They came adorned with polite- 
of the servant absurd, and her objections | ness, good taste, generosity, and other quali- 
unreasonable. The servant then yielded to) ties which distinguish the gentry from the 
the opinions of the physician and the other (| vulgar. They have even reformed the other 
friends of her master, and proceeded to make ) inhabitants, and inspired them with politeness 
the final arrangements for the funeral. Hav- ( and generosity ; in which but few of the plant- 


ing left the room where the body was lying, 
for a short time, less perhaps than a quarter ’ 
of an hour, she returned to witness a scene 
that filled her with astonishment and delight. ) 
She beheld Mr. Moranvillé raised up, in a, 
sitting posture, upon the bed of death. | 
May God’s name be praised for saving his 
faithful servant from a living grave! Vain 
would be the attempt to describe the feelings | 
of the enfeebled sufferer, or the joy of his 
spiritual children, on receiving, as if from the - 
grave, their beloved pastor. The imagination | 
of the pious reader may be indulged with pro- , 


~~ 


ers of the other colonies are worthy to be 
compared with them.”* Their daughters, 
educated in France, returned ‘models of 
grace and elegance.” The young men, sur- 
rounded by the luxuries which wealth can 
command, and having at their disposal large 
numbers of slaves, became effeminate. The 
principles of that infidel philosophy which, 
during the progress of the French revolution 
led to the overthrow of religion, and the pro- 
fanation of sacred things, unfortunately too 
easily captivated the minds of many of the 
inhabitants of Cayenne. 


fit to the heart. 

But although the crisis was passed, many 
months elapsed ere the exhausted patient re- 
covered from that severe disease. Many 
months of extreme debility ensued, during 
which it seemed as if the good priest would 
never again recover his wonted vigor. But at 
length he was able to take his station at the 
altar and offer the “clean oblation.”’* 

Owing to the feeble condition of his health, 
he was compelled for a long time to limit his 
pastoral duties to the city of Cayenne, where 
all the kind attentions that respect and aifec- 
tion could prompt were assiduously rendered 
by its inhabitants to procure the restoration of 
their pastor’s health; in which their wishes 
and efforts were at length gratified. 

At the eventful period which is now to be 
alluded to, the administration of Cayenne 
was intrusted to a governor, who kept at his 
disposal a small but very efficient military 
force, under the command of respectable of- 
ficers. These, with the judges and other offi- 
cials, and some of the planters, resided in the 


The public officers appreciating highly the 
‘priests du St. Esprit, bore testimony to their 
merit in sustaining religion in the colony, and 
maintaining order and subordination among 
the blacks. “*M. Bourgon, the governor of 
Cayenne, in a letter dated Feb., 1790, (at which 
time Rev. Mr. Moranvillé was vicar), extols 
) the conduct and scrupulosity which had _pro- 
( cured for the priests the esteem and consider- 
ation of the colony. And a certificate of the 
commissary general, ci-devant intendant of 
\ Cayenne, M. Lescalier, dated 25th March, 
1790, dilates more minutely upon their ser- 
vices.”’¢ 
) In May or June, 1791, an oath, which had 
been required by a decree of the National 
Assembly of France, was exacted from all 
( public functionaries, ecclesiastical as well as 
\ civil,in Cayenne. Rev. Mr. Moranvillé, who 
)} was on the most friendly terms with the pub- 
( lic officers, and naturally of an open and un- 
suspecting disposition, being led to believe 
that this oath required merely an acknowledg- 
ment of the constituted authorities of the 


city; the planters, generally, had their resi- ( eountry, and a pledge of fidelity to the civil 


* Malachi i. 11. 
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* M. Milhau’s Memoirs of Cayenne. 
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law, subscribed it. But, on discovering some ) sloop or schooner was then about to sail for 
time after, that the oath was contrary to reli- ( the neighboring colony of Surinam, he en- 
gion, immediately declared to the governor ) trusted all his letters containing his retraction 
and others his mistake, and his determination to a friend, with instructions to keep them a 
never to do any thing inconsistent with the ‘ few days, and then distribute them as directed. 
sacred obligations of a priest. | Having thus, as he believed, secured the great- 

The great respect and esteem entertained ‘ est publicity to his real sentiments, he went 
for Mr. Moranvillé induced the governor, and ) on board the vessel in the night, but she had 
many of the most influential citizens to remon- ( scarcely got under weigh, when the person to 
strate with him, and to endeavor to satisfy ) whom the letters had been confided, seized 
him that the oath was only such as a goed ( with a panic, deposited them all at the door of 
citizen ought in duty to take; but in vain: he ) the government house, without being detected. 
had been entrapped once by their interpreta- ( On opening the office next morning, the clerk, 
tion, and he confided no more in their repre- ) finding the papers, delivered them to the go- 
sentations. Failing to convince, they repre- ( vernor and city officers. Irritated and morti- 
sented to him the fatal consequence of his ‘ fied at the lofty tone assumed by Mr. Moran- 
resistance to the mandate of the constituted ) villé, they directed his instant apprehension. 
authorities. But their threats were less effec- ‘ On learning that he had secretly taken passage 
tual than their persuasions. The path of duty ) in the vessel that had sailed for Surinam, they 
was now plain, and neither blandishments nor( despatched another vessel without delay in 
terrors could turn him aside. He immediately ) pursuit, with orders to bring him back to Cay- 
left the city, and retired to a country place ( enne, to suffer death, or such other signal pun- 
called Macouria, where he commenced pre- } ishment as they deemed due to his conduct. 
parations for his departure from the coun- But happily his vessel arrived safely at Surin- 
try. am, a few hours before the pursuing vessel. 

His first step was to prepare a formal retrac- ) Rev. Mr. Moranvillé claimed the protection 
tion of the oath, written in a spirited and lofty (| of the governor of that colony until he could 
style. In this he expressed his sentiments ) obtain a passage to the United States. The 
with the greatest firmness ; declared his deter- ( governor received him kindly, positively re- 
mination never to surrender his Christian prin- ) fused to deliver him to the French officer sent 
ciples; solicited pardon of God, and of Ca- (to demand him, and kept him in safety for 
tholics, for the fault he had committed from \ some time. As there was no vessel at Surin- 
the want of proper knowledge concerning the } am bound to the United States, he procured 
oath required of the clergy. He addressed { him the means to go to one of the neighboring 
this to the government, and prepared many ) colonies, either Demerara or Berbice, where 
copies, which he directed to all his acquaint- ( there was an American ship then destined to 
ances; in order that the greatest publicity ) Norfolk. Every thing was provided for his 
might be given to his retraction. He then ( passage on board of that vessel, and he arrived 
sought for an opportunity to depart secretly \ safely at Norfolk in Virginia in the latter part 
from Cayenne, and on being advised that a? of 1794, or in the beginning of 1795. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. the Vatican. Among the numerous causes 

Rome.—New Saints.—On the 16th of April ) which had been discussed by his Eminence 
last the Sacred Congregation of Rites held its ( Cardinal Patrizzi, who presided in the absence 
ordinary assembly in the Apostolic Palace of ‘of his Eminence Cardinal Spada, were two 
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which he brought forward touching the repu- ) The Holy Father has addressed a Brief to 
tation of the heroic virtues practised during ( the Bishops of Switzerland on the subject of 
their mortal career, and of the miracles which ) the grievous violations of the laws of God and 


it had pleased Almighty God to perform ( of the Church, and of the Constitutional rights 


through their intercession after death, of the of the people, by the Protestant Cantons, un- 


venerable servants in God, Jean Baptiste de ( fortunately aided in their usurpations by a 


la Salle, priest and founder of the Congrega- } handful of renegade Catholics. 


tion of the Brethren of the Christian Schools, 
and Pompilius Maria de Deo, called of the 
Charitable Schools. 

The first, the Venerable Jean Baptiste de la 
Salle, descended of a noble family, was born 
at Rheims, in 1651, and died in April, 1719, at 
Rouen, where he had devoted himself exclu- 
sively to the instruction and education of youth 
in the principles of religion and elementary 
science, to the great advantage both of church 
and state. He acquired a distinguished repu- 
tation for sanctity and virtue during his life, 
and which still remains attached to his me- 
mory. This cause was pursued at the instance 
of the Christian Brothers’ Society of which 
he had been the founder. The office of postu- 
lator was filled by Friar Chrysologue (Triot), 
director of the house of St. Anthony of Padua, 
in Rome. 

The Venerable Pompilius Maria de Deo, 
the subject of the second cause, was born at 
Montecalvo, in the diocese of Benevento, in 
September, 1710, and died at Campi, diocese 
of Lucca, in July, 1776. He had also applied 
himself, according to the spirit of the institu- 
tion to which he belonged, to the inculcation 
of the sentiments of religion and the princi- 
ples of literature, in the minds of youth, so as 
to render them useful members of society and 
of the Church. He joined, to the reputation of 
the most exalted virtue, that of having mira- 
cles performed, through his intercession, after 
his death. The Rev. Father Vincent Licci 
was the postulator in this cause, in the name 
of his order. 

The Sacred Congregation, after having ma- 
turely pondered on the observations and the 
objections of the Proctor of the Faith, as well 
as on the replies made in the two canons, by 
the advocates Rosatini and Mercurelli, decided 
that the reputation of virtue and miracles had 
been constant in both cases, and their decision 
has been approved of and confirmed by the 
Sovereign Pontiff Gregory XVI. 


In order to convey a correct idea of the con- 
dition of the Catholics in this interesting frag- 
ment of the world, so long vexed, if not infect- 
ed, by heresy, the ‘ Ami’ proposes to lay be- 
fore its readers a series of articles, from the 
first of which we extract the following: 

Switzerland composes part of six different 
dioceses, viz., Basle, Lausanne and Geneva 
united, Sion, Coire and St. Gall, Como, and 
Milan. 

The Cantons of the Diocese of Basle, are 
Luzerne, Zug, Soleure, Argovie, Thurgovie, 
Basle, Zurich and Berne. The population of 
these Cantons is as follows: Jews, 1,755; Ca- 
tholics, 362,018; Protestants of all sects, 
783,145—Total, 1,146,918. 

The Cantons of the Diocese of Lausanne 
and Geneva are Berne, (the town) Vaud, Fri- 
bourg, Neuchatel, Geneva, having a popula- 
tion of 112,945 Catholics; 299,114 Protestants 
—Total, 412,059. 

The Diocese of Sion consists of a single Can- 
ton, Valais, which is all Catholic, having a 
population of 75,800 souls. 

The Diocese of Coire and St. Gall consists 
of the following Cantons: Uri, Schwitz, Un- 
derwalid, Glaris, Grisons, St. Gall, Appenzell, 
Schaffhouse, with a population of 210,612 Pro- 
testants; 223,096 Catholics—Total 433,708. 

The Canton of Tessin forms part of the Ita- 
lian Sees of Como and Milan. It has 109,000 
Catholics. 

Thus the entire population of Switzerland 
consists of 1,755 Jews; 882,859 Catholics ; 
1,292,871 Protestants—in all, 2,177,485. 

The name of the Bishop of Basle is Joseph 
Antony Salzmann, born at Luzerne the 25th 
April 1780, and made Bishop on the 18th of 
May, 1829. 

The Bishop of Lausanne and Geneva, who 
resides at Fribourg, is P. T. Yenni, born at 
Morlon the 27th December, 1774—appointed 
Bishop the 10th of July, 1815. 

The Bishop of Sion is Fabian Maurice Ro- 
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ten, born at Rorogna the 8th April, 1783, and ) on Sundays and holydays by women, as for- 


Bishop since the 5th J uly, 1830. 


merly, but by men also, of all ages and of all 


The Bishop of Coire is J. G. M. L. Bossi, \ classes; and not only do they frequent the 


born at Mons the 18th of August, 1773, and 


Bishop the 6th April, 1835. Dean Myrer is ( 


provisory administrator of St. Gall. 

The Bishop of Como is Charles Romano, 
born in 1789, and consecrated in 1834. 

The Archbishop of Milan is his Eminence 
Cardinal Charles Cajetan Gaysruck, born in 
1769, and translated from Derbe, in part. injid. 
the 17th March, 1818. 

The following extract, taken from the Lon- 
don Times, proves that religion and morality 
are progressing in France. 

«To-day allis gaiety. The weather is beau- 
tiful, and the festival (Whitsuntide) observed 
more universally than I can recollect in Paris, 
not merely by increased numbers of people 
making holyday, but in a religious sense. A 
great revolution has in truth occurred here 
within a dozen years. Twenty years ago, on 
visiting Paris for the first time, I was forcibly 
struck by the impiety, the blasphemy, and the 
bad taste which distinguished the conversation 
one was compelled to overhear in public and 
in private. At all the public institutions, the 


Polytechnic School, for example, ridicule of 


the Deity and of revealed religion appeared to 
have been more strongly inculcated than any 
branch of learning or science. Even at 
church, Beranger’s songs, and others which 
none but the most vile and odious of the mob 
ought to be thought capable of uttering, were 
substituted by the young men who chose to 
form part of the congregation for the sacred 
hymns and canticles. In short, you every 
where found or met proofs of the deep seat 
which impiety and infidelity appeared to have 
made for themselves in the public mind. Tout 
cela est changé maintenant. Not only are you 
now spared the disgust which the revolting 
language of the cafés and the streets occasion- 
ed to you when it could be applied to the 
Deity and to religion, but even among young 
men of good society it has become de mauvais 
ton to speak even contemptuously on such 
subjects. Not only has this negative effect 
been produced, but a positive one, which the 
most sanguine Christian could not have hoped 
for. Not only are the churches crowded 


church,* but the sacraments, (the Catholics 
have seven, as you know.) Even in the Po- 
lytechnic School, that hot bed formerly of 
irreligion, as it is and was the nursery of mili- 
tary talent, this progress is remarkable. Not 
only are the students not now prone to the 
expression of impiety and infidelity, but at 
least 140 of them go regularly to church. 

** How has all this been brought about? you 
will ask. Much of it is ascribed to the ad- 
mirable management of that incomparable 
wife, mother, and Christian, the Queen of the 
French, who has never ceased to be notorious- 
ly most devout, but without a tinge of intoler- 
ance; and whose charity, in every sense of 
the word, has rendered her respected and be- 
loved by the entire nation. She made religicn 
the fashion. To Queen Marie Amélie is, I 
repeat, in a great measure, due the recall of 
the Parisians (at least) to a sense of religion 
by her charities, her piety, and her liberality ; 
but it has been chiefly effected by the discre- 
tion and moderation imposed on the elergy by 
the occurrences of 1830. Not all their good 
conduct nor sanctity could have propitiated 
the people had they displayed even a remnant 
of the arrogance that (their enemies say at 
least) characterised their body during the res- 
toration. They have worked with zeal and 
with effect in the education of youth, but, 
above all, they have avoided giving offence to 
this excitable people by the slightest approach 
to coercion or domineering. This is the se- 
cret of their success.” 

On this extract the Belfast Vindicator of 
May 21, has the following just and sensible 
remarks : 

The civil revolution of 1830 was not half so 
glorious or so important as the religious revo- 
lution which has taken place in France since 
that period. The horrid picture which the 


* Of this I witnessed an example last night. 
I was, about eight o’clock, passing by the church 
of Notre Dame de Lorette, and being struck by 
the entrance of a number of persons, was induced 
to follow to ascertain the cause. I found the 
church full (one-fourth of those present were 
men,) and on inquiry I learned that no particular 
ceremony attracted them—that it was the mere 
evening service of the eve of Pentecost. 
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writer of the Times has drawn of that nation, city in France ; for, strange as it may appear, 
under the empire, is not at all exaggerated. they formerly hated popery—the oldest and 
Irreligion, obscenity, and impiety character- the only form of Christianity before the six- 
ised not only the actions, but the very conver- ) teenth century — far worse than infidelity. 
sation of men; and every one knows that (/ The standard-bearers of deism and atheism, 
these abominations were carried to such ei Voltaire and Rousseau, were actually revered 
pitch, that the demons of the first Revolution / as apostles, by Protestants, simply because 
thought it a condescension to proclaim the \ they abused the Pope; and Rousseau, at the 
existence of a Supreme Being. But now all suggestion of the infidel Hume, was actually 
this is changed, blessed be God. You are no { pensioned by the English government. The 
longer insulted by hearing irreligion and immo- ) Quarterly Review set the example of this 
rality in the streets, hotels, or private houses; ( generous feeling, by proclaiming its joy at the 


but, on the contrary, every one speaks of reli- 
gion with respect and reverence, and most of 
them are practised Catholics. The churches 


conversion of the German Protestant Ration- 
alists to the Catholic faith. The Times has 


} followed the good example, with regard to 


are now crowded with men both morning and ) France ; and, indeed, we hope there is no one 


evening; and every Sunday may be seen, 
kneeling beside the altar and receiving devout- 
ly the Blessed Sacrament, the weather-beaten 


who will not be glad to see that nation, which 
was the glory and the bulwark of Christen- 
dom—which stopped the career of the tri- 


soldier and the student of the Polytechnic) umphant Moor, and saved us from the Mos- 


School, who formerly considered irreligion a 
part of their profession. There can be no 
doubt but the writer in the Times attributes 
this glorious change to the true causes, and 
that much is to be ascribed to “ that incompa- 
rable wife, mother, and Christian, the Queen 
of the French, who has never ceased to be 
notoriously devout, without a tinge of intoler- 
ance.” Marie Amélie has united in her own 
person the most exalted rank, and the most 
illustrious virtue, and the most profound chris- 
tian humility; and there is not a celebrated 
chapel or convent in Paris which is not hon- 
ored with a suit of sacred vestments, wrought 
by the royal hands of the French Queen and 
her daughter. It is impossible that such a 
splendid example could be lost on a gallant, 
chivalrous, and sensitive people. It is alsotrue 
that religion has been chiefly re-established in 
France by the zeal, the piety, and the learning 
of the clergy. There is not at present a more 
exemplary body in the whole world than the 
secular clergy of France ; and for this too much 
praise cannot be given to Louis Philippe, who 
has cast aside the old patents of high birth and 
royal favor, and has made merit the only re- 
commendation to the highest dignities in the 
church. 

We hail it also as an omen of more liberal 
opinions at home, that high tory journals re- 
cord and rejoice at the restoration of Catholi- 


lem rule, return to the faith of St. Louis and 
Charlemagne. It is enough to kindle a spark 
of enthusiasm in the breast of the philanthro- 
pist, to behold the land of chivalry—the land 
which boasts the sublime virtues and match- 
less eloquence of Fenelon and of Bossuet, 
after having lost her fame, and stained her 
eagles by the madness of revolution and infi- 
delity, bending her knee in repentance, en- 
rolling herself in the kingdom of Christ, and 
becoming once more the pride of Europe and 
the right arm of the Christian Church. Not 
content herself with returning to the faith, she 
is exerting her ancient zeal for shedding the 
light of faith upon infidel nations. There is 
not a diocess in France which is not exerting 
itself in the glorious cause ; the royal family, 
the nobility, the bishops, the clergy, the gen- 
try are amongst the contributors to the fund 
for spreading the gospel; and the missiona- 
ries of France are laboring in China, and 
some of them have sealed with their blood 
their attachment to the faith. Truly the fin- 
ger of God is in all this. 

The king of Bavaria has lately resolved 
upon re-establishing the celebrated abbey of 
Benedictines at Weltenburgh, on the banks of 
the Danube. The expenses are to be de- 
frayed out of his private purse. His majesty 
has moreover endowed the restored abbey, 
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which is to be opened with great solemnity on 
the ist of June next. 

Establishment of a college in Ireland for the 
foreign missions.—A number of Catholic cler- 
gymen having seriously considered the great 


want of missionaries throughout all the for- } 


eign missions, as well as the abundant means 


which the faithful possess of supplying that ( 


want, have proposed to establish a college at 
Dublin for the express purpose of educating 
priests for these missions. His grace the 


Most Rev. Dr. Murray, archbishop of Dublin, ) 


has, with his characteristic zeal and charity, 
been graciously pleased to sanction the under- 
taking. His eminence Cardinal Franzoni, 
prefect of the sacred congregation of the Pro- 
paganda, has also cordially approved of it, 
and taken it under the protection of the Pro- 

aganda. And his holiness Pope Gregory 
XVI., for its greater encouragement, and to 
secure it more abundant fruits, has given it 
his warmest approbation, and has vouchsafed 
to bestow on those associated in it his apos- 
tolical benediction, as expressed in the re- 
script of its approbation, issued by the Propa- 
ganda, Rome, Feb. 2, 1842. 

The Jubilee—Never was there a prouder 
testimony to the working of the temperance 
pledge than at the present moment; for, in 
the memory of the oldest citizens, the church- 
es have never been known to be so densely 
thronged. Asan instance, we have merely to 
mention that so terrible was the crush of 


thousands in the body of the Catholic Cathe- ) 


dral, on the evening of the festival of Corpus 
Christi, that the bishop thought it advisable 
that the procession usual on such occasions 
should be dispensed with. The clergymen 
are engaged in the confessional from five 
o’clock in the morning to twelve in the night, 
and the rails of the communion table are 
crowded on the week days as well as on the 
Sunday. The men are particularly observed 
for their edifying piety; and many whose 
whole lives have been spent in folly, if not 
in actual wickedness, are now remarkable for 
their seemingly sincere and earnest repent- 
ance. ‘his universal piety is mainly to be 
ascribed to the changed habits of the people. 
Cork Examiner. 

A parson well paid. — Taking the cash.— 
The income of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
is stated to be £41,000 a year, which makes 
£788 9s. 2d per week, £112 6s. Gd per day, 
and £4 13s. 6d per hour, reckoning twenty- 
four hours to the day. 


From the May No. of the Annals of the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith we extract the following 
statement of the disbursements to the mission 
in the new world : 

UNITED STATES. 


For the establishment of the Redemp- — Frcs 


torists in Baltimore, 54,120 
Right Rev. Dr. Loras, bishop of Du- 
buque (Lowa territory), 41,820 


) Rt. Rev. Dr. Lefevre, coadjutor bish- 
) opand adin’trator of Detroit, Mich. 10,600 
) Rt. Dev. Dr. Purcell, bishop of Cin- 


)  einnati, O. 41,820 

) Rt. Rev. Dr. Fenwick, bishop of Bos- 
ton, Mass. 19,894 

) Rt. Rev. Dr. Kenrick, bishop of Phil- 
adelphia, 19,680 

, Rt. Rev. Dr. Hughes, coadju. bishop 
} and administrator of New York, 44,280 

) Rt. Rev. Dr. Miles, bishop of Nash- 
ville, 24,600 

) Rt. Rev. Dr. Flaget, bishop of Bards- 
) town, Ky. 46,538 

) Rt. Rev. Dr. de la Hailandiere, bishop 
) of Vincennes, Ind. 44,580 

) Right Rev. Dr. Rosati, bishop of St. 
? Louis, Mo. 55,580 

) Right Rev. Dr. Chanche, bishop of 
/ Natches, Mi. 24,600 

, Rt. Rev. Dr. Blanc, bishop of N. Or- 
\ leans, La. 14,760 

Rt. Rev. Dr. Portier, bish. of Mobile, 
Ala. 9,870 

) Right Rev. Dr. England, bishop of 
Charleston, S. C. 40,000 

) Rt. Rev. Dr. Whelan, bishop of Rich- 
mond, Va. 24,600 


MISSIONS OF BRITISH AMERICA. 
) Right Rev. Dr. Fleming, V. A. of N. 
) Foundland, 44,440 
) Rt. Rev. Dr. Provincher, for the mis- 
) sions of Hudson bay, 19,680 


(Rt. Rev. Dr. Fraser, V. A. of Nova 
5 Scotia, 34,440 

( Right Rev. Dr. McDonald, bishop of 
Charlotte town, 14,760 

Rt. Rev. Dr. Gaulien, bish. of Kings- 
ton, U. C. 19,680 


CONGREGATIONS AND MISSIONS. 
) The congregation of the Eudistes in 


) the diocess of Vincennes, 20,000 
) The missions of the Fathers of Mer- 
) cy in the U.S. 24,600 
) The missions of the Lazarists in the 


same, 35,000 


souri, 40,128 

The same in Kentucky, 15,000 

) The missions of the Lazarists, Texas, 25,000 
) Right Rev. Dr. MacDonnel, V. A. of 


| The missions of the Jesuits in Mis- 


) the Carribee islands, 31,980 
) Rt. Rev. Dr. Rosati, for the mission 

of Hayti, 10,000 

The Jesuit mission in Jamaica, 4,920 


N. Y. Cath. Reg. 


The following extract, which we cut from 


a sectarian paper, shows that the labors of 


Rev. Messrs. Barron and Kelly have not been 
without fruit : 

‘While the Church is slumbering others 
are awake. We have here now two mission- 
aries of the Pope, come out directly from Pro- 
testant America, and encouraged by the Pro- 


testant institution, the Colonization Society of 
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Maryland. That they are missionaries of the 
Pope we infer from the fact that they so re- 
present themselves, as we are credibly in- 
formed. They are making arrangements for 
building largely, a church and mission build- 
ings. Mteny of the colonists have already 
joined them, and it is believed that not only 
this, but some of the other colonies will soon 
turn from what they now are, Methodists, to 
Papists. 


DOMESTIC. 


ARCHDIOCEssS OF BALTIMORE.—On Tues- 
day, the 5th inst., in the chapel of the Visita- 
tion, Georgetown, D. C., Mrs. Johanna Leake 
and Miss Ann Farley, both of Philadelphia, 
received the white veil, and entered on their ) 
novitiate. Their names in religion are, Sister 
Jane Frances and Sister Mary Xavier. On 
the same occasion, Sister Mary Gonzaga, for- 
merly Miss Jane Donegan, of Philadelphia, 
Sister Mary Genevieve, formerly Miss Ann 
White of New York, and Sister Mary Li- 
guori, formerly Miss Theresa D’Avrainville, of 

hila., made their solemn profession. The 
Most Rev. Archbishop presided. 
Diocess oF Richmonp.—The new : 





olic church of Norfolk was solemnly dedi- 
cated, on Sunday, July 10th, to the worship 
of the Most High, by the Right Rev. Dr. 
Whelan, assisted by the pastor, Rev. A. L. 
Hitzelberger, Very Rev. Dr. Moriarty of Phil- 
adelphia, Rev. W. Moriarty of Portsmouth, 
and the Rev. Messrs. Van Horsigh and Done- 


NOTICES OF 


Modern History, by Rev. PETER FREDET, ) 
D.D., professor of theology and history : 12mo. | 
pp- 355. Baltimore, John Murphy. 

The first volume of this interesting work 
has been laid on our table. We regret that 
we did not receive it in time to give it the 
notice which we are confident it deserves. \ 
We hail this work as a valuable addition to ) 
our literature. The lovers of history will not ) 
now be obliged to seek for knowledge at ) 
sources poisoned by ignorant or prejudiced ) 
historians. The author is entitled to the grat- ) 
itude of the public for his labors and research; } 
and parents should at once place this volume 
in the hands of their children, without fear or 
scruple, as it comes from the pen of a zealous 
and learned divine. We will speak of this 
work in our next number. 

Waterworth’s History of the Reformation : \ 
Fithian, Philadelphia. ) 
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lan of Washington. A discourse was deliy- 
ered by the eloquent Dr. Moriarty. 

DiocEess oF PHILADELPHIA. — Spiritual 
retreat.— The exercises of the spiritual re- 
treat have been given in the churches of St. 
John, St. Joseph, and St. Patrick, and sub- 
sequently in those of St. Mary and St. Au- 
gustine, during eight days. Thousands have 
availed themselves of this extraordinary op- 
portunity to return to their Christian duties, 
and have given consoling evidence of their 
deep regret for past neglect. We do not think 
we overrate the number of communicants at 
ten thousand. Great numbers could not ap- 
proach, as the confessors could not hear all the 

enitents who crowded around the sacred tri- 

unal. To meet the wants of all, the privi- 
leges of the jubilee are extended to such as 
may still approach and perform the duties pre- 
scribed.— Catholic Herald. 

Diocess or Boston. — The corner-stone 
of the church of the Holy Trinity was laid by 
the Right Rev. Bishop Fenwick on Tuesday, 
the 28th June. A procession was formed at 
St. Patrick’s church, Roxbury, and moved, 
preceded by a full band of music, to the site 
of the church on Suffolk street. This church, 
which will belong to the Germans, should re- 
ceive liberal contributions from the general 
body of Catholics. None have been more 
forward than the German Catholics in their 
donations to and support of the Catholic 
churches and Catholic priesthood of Boston. 
It is but fair and honorable, while it is also a 
religious duty, to assist them in return.—J. 
E. Reporter. 


BOOKS, &c. 


We are indebted to the publisher for a copy 
of this excellent work. We give, in the pre- 


/ sent number of the Cabinet, the introduction, 


from the gifted pen of Rev. Mr. Sourin of 
Philadelphia, which we recommend to our 
readers. As it explains the object and nature 
of the History, it is sufficient for us to say 
that it may be procured at Murphy’s or Lucas’s 
bookstore. 

We have been favored by the enterprising 
publisher, Mr. Fithian, Philadelphia, with a 
copy of the Green Book. The work is for 
sale at John Murphy’s book store, 146 Balti- 
more st. 





OBITUARY. 

Died at Richmond, July 6th, Rev. Joseru 
TewitTT, in the 3list year of his age. A young 
clergyman of unassuming manners and exemplary 
picty. May he rest in peace. Amen. 





